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all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

zp Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 
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BY JOUN B. BEACH. 


Without aiming to give a scientific definition of 
Poetry, we may safely affirm, that the most gen- 
eral conception we can form of it is—the univer- 
sal language of imagination and passion, by which 
the soul holds communion with itself, the unseen 
world, and visible nature. Such is the idea of 
Poctry, as we find it in every age; the source of its 
materials being the wniverse, and its domain the 
heart. But, as it is the simple exponent of the pub- 
lic mind, at different periods of the world, it varies 
as the public mind. Thus, in this age of philoso- 
phy and metaphysics, Poetry is not only ideal and 
imaginative, but also profoundly analytic—the off- 
spring of a union between pure intellect and imagi- 
“nation. The poetry of the era immediately preced- 
ing owrs was essentially the poetry of literature— 
classical, elegant, but neither impassioned nor 
profound. ‘Travelling farther back into the pe- 
numbra of the dark ages, we find the poetry, like 
the different orders of architecture, peculiar to 
each period: [First comes the quaint,* next the 
puerile, then the barbarous, afterward the gigan- 
tic, till, at length, we arrive at the noble simplicity 
and grandeur of the Golden Era. Passing still 
farther down into antiquity, we find ourselves in 
the Heroic Age, when the harp was tuned only to 
sing the achievements of heroes and the glory of 
arms. Much about these times, the world knew 
another Poetry, unlike to all it has since known. 
The mountains of Assyria listened to its wild 
strains; the plains of Chaldea were vocal with its 
harmonies; its inspiration breathed in the spicy 
gales of Arabia; Sinai and Horeb took up its pro- 
phetic tones, and bore them onto Carmel; whilst 
Tabor, from out his “rattling crags,” answered back 
to Sion, the holy mount of God. It was called the 
Oriental Poetry. Of this extensive genus, which 
is itself distinguished from every other, a distinct 
species is the poetry of the Hebrews, on which we 
propose to offer a few scattering thoughts. We 
call it a distinct species, because, whilst it possesses 
elements that are common to all Oriental Poetry, 
it is also considerably modified by those peculiari- 
ties of climate, scenery, habits, government, and 
religious belief, which made the Hebrews a singu- 
lar people. 

The first account we shall give of Hebrew Poe- 
try is the most general one—that it is the poetry 
of imagination and faith, of natureand religion ; “ not 
of form, but of power ; not of social life, but of soli- 
tude.” 

That moderns should grasp the true conception 
of Hebrew Poetry, if not absolutely impossible, is 
at least not rationally to be expected ; for the age 
in which that poetry originated was too remote and 
dissimilar from ours. Upon it the mists of anti- 
quity long ago settled so densely that it has been 
emphatically styled the Traditionary. True, the 
book of inspiration, by sketching a prominent 
character here, or a peculiar national usage there ; 
by describing on the one hand a scene of trans- 
cendent interest, or, on the other, despatching with 
« few bold strokes the leading events of each suc- 
cessive age, has given us a masterly outline of the 
state of society during this otherwise fabulous pe- 
riod. But speculate, conjecture, and imagine as 
we may, we can never fill up this outline to the 
reality—we can never fully understand the age, 
hecause its unwritten history lies all buried under 
the old and ponderous ruins of the Past. But we 
may approach indefinitely toward that which we 
can never hope fully to reach. We may speculate, 
if we cannot dogmatize; and perhaps our specula- 
tions may throw additional light on what is par- 
tially obscure. 

‘To appreciate the character of Hebrew Poetry 
and Poets, we must transport ourselves back into 
the days of the Patriarchs, of Moses, Job, and the 
later Prophets. We must see as they saw, and 
feel as they felt. To do this, we must forget all 
that Science and Philosophy have done for men ; 
we must take to pieces the whole superstructure 
of our knowledge, and become, like them, the sim- 
ple children of Nature. Having done this, taking 
our station by their side, we find ourselves at once 
in a new world. We are indeed surrounded with 

the Same original forms of nature—the rocks, the 
mountains, the broken plains, and the swift-flying 
clouds—the Same boundless deep also heaves its 
restless brine, overarched by the same unpillared 
firmament ; but still it is, after all, another world, 
because peopled by another race of beings, as dif- 
ferent from those that now behold its beauty and 
glory, 4 - the inhabitants of a distant planet. 

ihe Hebrews were eminently a simple le— 
childlike in all their notions aye cock but 
theirs was no puerile, drivelling simplicity, and 
theirs was a childhood in whose features the bold 
ne of genius and intellect stood prominent. 
= ey ro Taare in the midst of a great 
to than deat on effects, of which the causes Were 

visible. They looked out with wonder 
and admiration upon its beauty, grandeur, and 
loveliness ; yet no Author. walking i , 

Sees ce > gz in majesty 
through the illimitable creation, was revealed to 
their sight. The lily, breathing oe 

? r ¢ self-flowing fra- 
grance, sprang unbidden beneath their feet. but 
none appeared to claim the lovely and m: atevion 
creation ; the voice of the turtle dove wen abicna 
on the air, but who could tell the Power that Ave 
her song its thrilling sweetness? They fed their 
flocks where clumps of aromatic trees aiff; 
around i : used 
und a pleasing perfume; they strayed by the 
white-foaming waterfalls of the 


trode the filbert groves of Tirzah ; th 


of crags ; 

Res Tabor, or 
ocks of long-hai . 
planted the . ews | aor 


hose voice speaks in the 
* Lord Kames, 











Hill country, or 
Pr startled 
the timid antelope from the rich plantations of En 
Gedi, or chased the young hart over the mountains 
but in all their wanderings they found 
not a present Deity. Who rounded the head of ma- 
peopled Mount Gilead with its 

ts? Who 
k cedar groves of idtenies, or 


crowned with wav; : 
of Rashes Ns oaks the pinnacled banigne 








thunder, and whose breath are the wild careering 
mountain gales? All these evinced the wisdom 
and creative energy of Godhead, but revealed not 
his Person. The people had indeed heard from 
the lips of their inspired ones, or read in their holy 
traditions about Jehovah, the incomprehensible, 
invisible, and eternal Author of being ; but a con- 
ception so abstract, minds unaccustomed to the 
subtleties of philosophy and speculation could not 
adequately grasp. ‘They struggled to embody it 
ina more tangible form—to bring it down from 
the shadowy realms of pure thought, and transform 
it into a real being, living, moving, and acting in the 
visible creation. They succeeded; for the media 
through which they held intercourse with God 
and the Universe, were Faith and Imagination. 
Reason, proud Reason, the goddess of speculative 
philosophers, that essays to explore the illimitable 
field of abstract truth, had not yet usurped the 
purely spiritual domain of Faith, eldest Daughter 
of Heaven. Men had not yet learned to specu- 
late, nor had Science removed the landmarks of 
the invisible world. Earth and Heaven were 
united by the golden chain of a pure; primeval 
religion; and imagination, 
“That bodies forth the forms of things unseen,” 

had not yet been paralyzed and extinguished by 
the cold theorizings of an earth-born philosophy, 
but cultivated to the highest degree of activity, by 
communings with Nature in a land where she puts 
on her noblest forms, it swayed the Oriental mind 
with a dominant power, and shaped all its concep- 
tions of creation and the Deity. Hence God, the 
father of nature and of man, is the great idea that 
presided over and modified all the peculiar devel- 
opments of Hebrew mind. aM 

Would we, therefore, fully enter into the spirit 
of their Poetry, we must make this idea our own. 
But how shall we, for heaven-wide is the distine- 
tion between their conception of Deity and ours. 
We worship Him as a pure abstraction, free from 
all admixture ; they, in the concrete, as the Father 
of His people. Our belief is arigid Theism, purely 
intellectual ; theirs was a Theism indeed, distinct- 
ly revealed, but greatly modified by the action of 
controlling imagination. It was a system of doc- 
trines embodied and living in the heart. Our the- 
ology is written in beoks, and expressed in theories, 
formulas, and systems; theirs was read upon the 
fuce of the firmament above, of the earth beneath, 
and of the dark abyss under the earth. We rea- 
son about Jehovah as an immaterial substance, in 
which qualities and attributes inhere ; they dared 
not so much as take that dread name upon their 
lips, but meekly lifted up their hearts tothe Parent 
of all. 

With the scalpel 6f the Theologian, we boldly 
dissect the Divine character, separate its elements 
in the-reverse order of their combination, trace 
with philosophic exactness their mutual relations 
and dependencies, abstract, generalize, classify, 
and then, from the principles and truths thus 
evolved, proceed to build up, by a process of pure 
reasoning, a demonstrative science conformed to 
the nature of things, comprehensive, grand—but 
cold as the everlasting glacier that glitters and 
flashes far up on the towering crest of some wintry 
Alp. But the Hebrew Prophet Bard, an unso- 
phisticated son of nature, on the other hand, re- 
tired into the lonely mountain cavern, to catch the 
whisper of that “ still small voice” which betokened 
the present Deity; or reclined by some river’s 
smooth and tranquillizing tide, expecting the pow- 
erful afflatus of Jehovah that should lift him above 
his generation, and give him to see 

“The heavenly light of distant ages shine.”’ 
O! it was then and there that they caught those 
extatic glimpses of Israel’s God, 

“ At whose feet it was like glowing sapphire, 

To look upon like pure transparent sky!’ 
Perhaps ours may be the Joftier conception, but 
theirs surely was the more soul-stirring. 

Whilst the modern divine discourses of the om- 
nipotence of God, the Hebrew Bard sings the ter- 
rors of his right arm; whilst the one tells us of his 
omniscience, the other points us to his eye; does 
the former speak of his mercy, the latter unveils his 
heart ; does the one treat of his eternity, the other 
calls it his Life; and whilst the one dwells upon 
his holiness, the other descants on his glorious 
beauty. 

From what has been said, it is easy to infer 
that the Orientals were accustomed to contemplate 
the Divine character in the light of one relation, 
we, of another entirely distinct. They conceived of 
him as the parental head of the universal crea- 
tion; we, as the unconditioned cause of all condi- 
tional existence. But the relations in view of 
which we consider an object, always determine 
our conceptions of it ; their notion of the Divinity, 
therefore, of course could not have been the same 
asours. Yet from this we must not conclude that 
the object of their adoration was essentially differ- 
ent from the Being we worship. Their God was 
our God, viewed as the kind, provident, all-power. 
ful Father of a vast family, all waiting upon him, 
and all peculiarly his own. The difference was 
not in character and attributes, but merely in the 
mode of conception. 

* 7 * * * * 

We have already said that God, the Father of 
nature and of man, was the controlling idea of the 
Hebrew mind. And if God is the Father of na- 
ture and of man, then may not the noble and beau- 
tiful creations of nature be members of the same 
family as man? Such was the simple reasoning 
of these unsophisticated children. 

Hence the spirit of childlike tenderness and 
simple-hearted affection they breathed for all of 
nature they saw around them. The flowers, the 
trees, the rocks, the clouds, and the bright twink- 
ling stars, seemed to rejoice with man, and in their 
meek silence to smile back his fond smile. The 
hills, vales, and mountain cliffs; the forests, cay- 
erns, and desert wastes ; the grove, streamlet, and 
broad, winding river—they inspired them all with 
living souls—gave each its mystic guardian ge- 
nius, and addressed them in the spontaneous lan- 
guage of nature, as if they were kindred beings. 
A spirit breathed in every thing—from the sim- 
ple plant springing modestly beneath the feet to 
the towering oaks of Bashan; from the rustling 
autumnal leaf to the rocking cedar of Lebanon ; 
from the sunny dell, overhung with branching 
palm, to the dark ravines of lonely mountains ; 
from the sparkling cascade to the roaring wood- 
land cataract ; from the whispering evening breeze 
to the crash of the midnight storm ; from the merry 
babbling of the meadow brook to the eternal foam 
of the torrent bursting through mountain gorges; 
from the pattering rain drops, that lull the weary 
listener to rest, to the thunder speaking from his 
throne upon the waters of the upper firmament. 
All these seemed instinct with life and activity. 
They appeared to be the external manifestations 
of a race of invisible beings—the Elohim, or sub- 
altern spirits, that preside over creation, and act 
as protectors to the lower orders of existence.* 

All this may seem childish and extravagant to 
those who can appreciate no beauties except such 
as are found in “ the exquisitely smooth sentences 
of Addison’s prose, or the polished and airy flights 
of Pope’s verse.” But give me the wild careering 
imagination of the Prophet Bard, and those noble 
creations which nought but the Divine afflatus 
could have inspired. 

Moderns are disposed to regard the universe 
rather as resulting from the operation of physical 
laws, than as the immediate production of the 
plastic hand of Deity. And it is undoubtedly true, 
that, whilst Science has conferred on man many 
singular advantages, she has also (undesignedly, 
however) entailed upon him one great evil; for, 
by teaching him to classify the principles which 
regulate the operations of nature into a compre- 
hensive and symmetrical system of law, without at 
the same time pointing him to the Source of all law, 
she has afforded ground for the conclusion which 
Atheists willingly adopt, and upon which reli- 
gious persons too generally act—that the universe 
subsists independently of the Divine will, by vir- 
tue of its own inherent forces. But Science had 
not yet walked abroad through the earth, when 
the wise men of Teman, Shuah, Naamah, and Buz, 
contended with Job on the plains of Arabia. Phi- 
losophy had not yet descended to the abodes of 
men, when the lyric Bards of Israel from Mount 
Zion, the Hill of the Prophets, sent abroad on the 
winds of Palestine the “free breathing poetry of 
nature.” Atheism, that dreadful hybrid of earth 
and hell, which disenthrones Deity and blots out 
the light of the universe, was a conception unborn 
when the Lawgiver of the Theocracy, hidden in 
a cleft of Sinai, heard the thunder-toned procla- 
mation, “ Jehovah—Jehovah God!” and felt the 
awful one of Divinity shaking the solid 
mount. e trackless depths of ether no Newton 
had yet meet out; the mysteries of the skies 
no Herschel had explored. They gazed up to- 
ward the azure arch, everlastingly serene, behold- 
ne untroubled radiance and ceaseless 
th on of the stars, and seemed the while to see 

» bebe noe of Jehovah Sabaoth. Where 
we behold the void of absolute space filled up with 





Worlds, and systems on systems piled to infinity, 
* Herder. : 











they saw a marshalled band of heavenly warriors, 
who were supposed to fight for the chosen people 
of God ; and in the hour of hostile conflict, when 
Jeshurun’s arm was faint, and ceased to prevail, 
to descend from their celestial tents. roll back the 
tide of battle against the foe, and proclaim the 
shout of victory. 


“ From heaven they fought against them— 
The stars from their courses fought with Sisera. 
The river Kishon swept them away— 
The winding river—the river Kishon. 
Then stamped the hoofs of the horses 
ln the fleeing—in the fleeing of heroes.” 
Herder’s Translation. 

When the God of the Hebrews journeyed be- 
fore the camp in a cloudy pillar of fire ; when the 
Angel of the Covenant spake with their leader 
face to face, as ® man converses with a friend ; 
when Sinaishook with the thunders of his Law, 
and Horeb trembled at the tempest, earthquake, fire, 
and “stillsmall voice,” that went pefore the Invisi- 
ble Presence; when these and such as these were 
scenes Witnessed in every age, need we wonder that 
beings so imaginative should have brought down 
the habitation of God very near to earth, and have 
seen in every visible operation of nature the im- 
mediate agency of his hand? When midnight 
hung darkly over the hallowed plains of Judea, 
and the shepherd minstrel, reclining midst his 
sleeping flocks, gazed up into those trackless re- 
gions of intense silence and solitude, is it strange 
that he saw there the palace of the Eternal, arched 
over with the waters of heaven, and the Throne 
of Deity itself begirt with darkness in the midst 
ofthe waters? How naturally, from gazing upon 
such a scene, might he have turned to his solemn 
harp, and sung to the listening hills— 

“ He stretcheth out the heavens as a tent, 

He placeth amid the waters the arch of his dwelling! 
He maketh the clouds his chariots, 

He gveth forth on the wings of the wind.””—Jbid. 

Again, in the roaring billows, the earthquake, 
and the ocean storm, they heard the groans and 
wails, and felt the restless subterranean motion of 
the Rephaim—those world-subduing giants—those 
renowned heroes of ancient time—the offspring 
of the sons of God and the daughters of men—who 
were Whelied beneath the universal deluge, and 
consigned with the rest of the living world to the 
silent empire of death. Over this subterranean 
realm, peopled with unsubstantial shades and 
flitting ghosts, filled with shadowy thrones and 
forms of countless armies of slain, Belial swayed 
the imperial sceptre, and Sheol was his capital, a 
regal palace of invincible strength, with adaman- 
tine walls and brazen gates.* 

But I see that I shall be unable to complete this 
rude outline; I will therefore close with a single 
reflection. 

The Bards of Israel—how much of their glory 
hath ascended up on high with their spirits, or 
died with the hearts of those who were first en- 
chanted by their lyre! True, the muse of His- 
tory with their names has proudly marched down 
to this late age; but, as she delivers over her sa- 
cred trust, she weeps for the sad ravages of time. 
Her urn contains, indeed, the page on which the 
hand of Genius once traced fragments of a poetry 
whose muse of inspiration was the Spirit of the 
Most High. But where, O where, is the bold 
original—where the conception of those wonder- 
ful characters that alighted on earth like purer 
intelligences from a loftier sphere, and for a space 
discoursed'to wondering men in the eloquence of 
the spirit world? Where is the living Voice, the 
audible echo of God upon the earth? Lost amid 
the din of conflicting interests and passions, with 
which society has been shaken for three thousand 
years. That voice and that echo our ears are not 
permitted to hear; our eyes alone may trace the 
written music with which Judea’s moonlit plains 
and mountain tops were once vocal. Alas! those 
children of nature and heaven have passed away 
from among mortals; yet after the lapse of so 
many ages, at the mention of their holy names, we 
seem to hear their footsteps again sounding along 
the dim corridors of time. Their sojourning on 
earth was indeed short for so glorious a mission as 
theirs; but the inspiration of their immortal song 
still lingers among us, and their very names dis- 
course to our listening hearts unwritten music. 
Cities have been desolated, whole nations razed, 
and countless generations swept from existence, 
since they sang to the hearts of men midst the wild 
scenery of the Holy Land; but, amid the crash of 
falling empires and the din of belligerent States, 
their ethereal lyre strings, God-inspired, are still 
sounding on. And shall that heavenly strain die 
away, like the ephemeral melodies of earth? 
Not till it shall have mingled with the knell of 
time, and lost itself in the choral music of its own 
eternity. 





* Herder. 
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A GOOD MAN. 


BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 
A man he was, of thin and silver hairs, 
, Whose pious hands and never-wearied feet 
Kept from a sacred field the enemy’s tares, 
And nursed to vigorous growth the precious wheat. 
Thongh he had loved and kept the rule of right, 
After the strictest manner, from his youth, 
Often his prayer went up for larger light, 
And deeper, holier reverence for truth. 


Hard by the village church his mansion stood, 
Modest of bound, yet hospitably wide ; 
His highest eloquence was doing good, 
His simple meekness the rebuke of pride. 
Oh! vainly cheerful glowed the evening fire, 
Amply in vain the housewife’s board was spread, 
That night when homeward came the toil-worn sire, 
And told his children the good man was dead. 
Within God’s holy temple there was wo— 

Wo that the Book of Life might scarce assuage; 
The tremulous voice was dumb, and the white flow 
reverend locks swept not the sacred page. 

Oft had that man of God, while living, said, 
herefore, my children, do you vainly weep? 
The friend you mourn so sadly is not dead, 
But only fallen in the Lord asleep! 


For he had preached, with zeal that would not cease, 
Christ and the resurrection, not in vain; 

For, like a benediction full of peace, 
Came the blest memory to the weeping train. 


And they rose up with souls less sadly dim, 

Young men, and maidens, and the bowed with care, 
Feeling that death had only been to him 

God’s hour of answer to a life of prayer. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


— 
For the National Era. 
E PLURIBUS UNUM. 


Norrincewoctr, (Me.,) January 25, 1847. 

Mr. Epitor: You say in your introductory 
remarks in the Natioual Era, “that it must 
never be forgotten that it is a leading part of 
our design to reach the mind of the South, to 
disarm prejudice, correct misconception, and win 
respectful attention.” These things are just 
what I desire in this letter. What paper can have 
a better location than the National Era, to do this 
great and good work? It stands on the isthmus 
that connects the North and the South, in the capi- 
tal of our country, and the seat of the General 
Government. A journal thus situated, if con- 
ducted with wisdom and discretion, cannot but 
scale the barrier which has hitherto excluded a 
certain class of writings of the North. Let it 
breathe the right spirit, and the good and the 
great will patronize its beginning, and prosperity 
will attend its career. It may produce temporary 
excitement; but it is for its conductor to stand on 
the strong foundations of truth and justice, and 
view the magnificence of the agitation of the moral 
ocean. You are in a responsible and delicate situ- 
ation, and, whether you sink or swim, may your 
heart never forsake, may your eyes never forget, 
E plurius unum. 1 am an anti-slavery man, living 
in the State of Maine, and desire that I may be 
heard in the South. Not as an individual do I 
selicit attention, but as one who speaks the senti- 
ments of the anti-slavery party of the North. I 
know what those sentiments are; I know what 
they desire to have done. I shall speak in a plain 
way the sentiments of thousands. Will your 
readers, then, listen to what I shall say? I trust 
they will. The North think they know what sla- 
very is in the South ; the South think they know 
what anti-slavery isinthe North. But are they not 
both mistaken? Do they understand each other ? 
No, not at all. The South is divided from the 
North by an institution which gives them a char- 
acter so different from the North, that they can- 
not, or do not, look upon each other as they ought. 
The one magnifies the other’s faults—blind to the 
other’s virtues. There never was a question so 
misunderstood as the anti-slavery question. Why 
I think so is, that anti-slavery principles are not 
understood by only a few of the people of the 
North. If the North do not yet understand anti- 
slavery doctrines, how can the South? If anti- 
slavery could pour its voice iro the South, so as 
to be understood, it would meet with a welcome 
response, even by many of the slaveholders them- 
selves. Slaveholders are men—they are not thieves 
and robbers. They have hearts and souls, honor 
and justice, virtue and ity. They are 
hospitable and humane, gallant and chi us. 
Their principles of humanity.and liberty have 








softened and meliorated the condition ofthe slave 
population to a considerable degree. ere sla- 
very exists, slave laws must wear a rigonous com- 
plexion ; but no doubt the master is in¢lined to 
relax them, and often does administer them with 
great reserve. It is not the master so mudh as the 
nature of the system, of which the North com- 
plain. He is probably never so bad as the system 
would make him. Slavery has been rooteil in the 
South with the first inhabitants. The first negroes 
were imported into Virginia as early \as 1620. 
Slavery did not commence with so much) wicked- 
ness as many of us imagine. It is indeed forced 
upon the present generation, and is sppported 
now more from necessity than from choite. The 
South, therefore, cannot see slavery as the North 
can. It became imbedded in their civil institu- 
tions in the infancy of their existence. It is an 
unfortunate heritage, transmitted to them from 
their early ancestors, and they are fastened to it 
by almost indissoluble chains, not forged by them- 
selves. The master is in chains as well gs his 
slave. It has become disseminated through the 
great sphere of their social system, and holds affin- 
ity to all around it. Is it not human natare to 
cling to an institution so entwined by education 
and so venerated by time? Its threshold gannot, 
therefore, only be approached by the hallowed 
voice of truth, and the great law of love. And 
how these two great instruments can be wielded, 
is the great moral and religious problem, which the 
spirit of the times, as well as the principles of an- 
ti-slavery, are pressing to its solution. it is a cir- 
cumstance worthy to be mentioned, that the trans- 
portation of the negroes from Africa serves to 
exalt the race. The black men, by losing ground 
and going backwards in the path of civilization, 
lost, in a great measure, the beauty of their primi- 
tive type; but American slavery is now returning 
then to the blessings of intelligence, and they will 
soon be enabled to establish themselves as mtions. 
Their proximity to the Anglo-Saxon rac¢ gives 
them a tendency to remount to the point from 
which they receded. It improves their mental 
faculties, and they will at length recover the type 
which they had lost in the darkness of ages. 
Their foreheads are approaching to a perpendicu- 
lar, the high situation and small development of 
the calf of the leg is lowering and enlarging, their 
lips are becoming less prominent, and the dark 
color of their skin is bleaching, by an inexorable 
law of Providence. The development of their 
brain, the necessary consequence of the exercise 
of their minds, will make them acquire new 
forms; and soon they will cease to be distinguish- 
able from the white race, from which they sprung. 
But still this cannot justify an, iniquitous traffic, 
and a cruel tyranny; it only goes to show that 
Heaven can turn the delinquency of man into 
good. 

Let me be permitted just to state what the anti- 
slavery party in the North honestly believe. They 
believe that slavery is not only a sin, but a na- 
tional calamity, and ought not to exist in the 
Union. It does exist in the South, not, however, 
by any direct fault of the South more than of the 
North; for almost all the original States held 
slaves before the revolutionary war; and slavery 
would have continued in the North to that extent 
it does in the South, could it have been made as 
profitable. But the climate of the North was not 
congenial to slave labor and slave products, and, of 
consequence, it was abandoned. Had tobacco, 
rice, and cotton, grown in the North, the dark cloud 
of slavery would now have brooded over this re- 
gion. The anti-slavery party are not the enemies 
of the South; they do not pretend to any supe- 
rior virtue, or that, if they were in the circum- 
stances of the South, they would not do as the 
South does. They believe that the North is al- 
most as blameable as the South in regard to the ex- 
istence of slavery. Both have sustained it, uncon- 
scious of the evilit was inflicting upon the coun- 
try. Slavery, in a certain sense, exists in every 
State in this Union. It exists in the North only 
in soul, but in the South both body and soul are 
united. The anti-slavery party wishes it to be 
abolished ; the South, perhaps, wishes just so too, 
but cannot see how it can be done. The South 
cannot do it without the aid of the North, for it 
would require the moral power of the whole na- 
tion. Indeed, the North is morally bound to assist 
the South in the Godlike enterprise. The people of 
the North, perhaps, have not exhibited that love 
and good will to the South which they ought; but 
they must doit. They desire to do it, and they will 
do it, when the question can be understood and 
entertained. The people of the South will enter- 
tain this great question of universal liberty, when 
it can be put to them inthe right shape. The 
statesmen of the South have acknowledged that 
slavery is a cancer on the body politic, but do not 
see how it can be abolished. But they will see it, 
and will abolish it at no distant day. When they 
begin to think deeply on this subject, they will 
understand how it can be done. They will do 
right when light and truth break upon their 
minds, 

The Liberty or anti-slavery party believe that 
slavery degrades and dishonors labor. A states- 
man belonging te the gallant State of South Caro- 
lina,observes, “So far as the mere laborer has 
the pride, the knowledge, or the aspirations of a 
freeman, he is unfitted for his situation.” Good 
God! Let him come to the North, and gaze with 
wonder and admiration on the dignity of free and 
enlightened labor. Come and see the intelligent 
head help the active hand. See the farmer poring 
over his geology, botany, chemistry, and natural 
philosophy, because he has found them indispen- 
sably necessary to the successful prosecution of 
his daily labor. See him, again, standing up in 
the full stature of manhood, unawed by superior- 
ity, conscious of his equality with all his fellow 
men, knowing, when at labor, that though his hand 
must ever be employed, yet the grand reservoir of 
its power is in his head—feeling that he is but 
one of many, engaged in the grand solution of his 
country’s destiny—a co-equal among brothers, a 
servant of humanity, and a steward of high Hea- 
ven. Come all from the South who will, and see 
the great “Inon Horse” of the North, with bones 
of steel and muscles of brass, his great heart a 
furnace of glowing coals and his blood boiling in 
his veins to race afar. He can do nothing himself, 
because he knows nothing; but let intellect just 
touch him with its finger, and he will thunder and 
breathe forth fireand smoke! Now, return home 
to the South, and see the broken-hearted negro in 
the field; watch his tearless eye and vacant look ; 
hear his listless stroke when he bows to his bond- 
age. See him labor, and earn no bread; see him 
sweat, and purchase no redemption; and see 
thoughtlessness unstring every nerve, and then 
tell what constitutes the soul of labor. Labor can 
never be profitable or attractive, till the laborer 
becomes so intelligent as to make his head help 
his hands. Intelligence is its sov7; and thorns 
and thistles have ever grown, and they ever will 
grow, in rank profusion, where that sou/ is want- 
ing. It is free and intelligent laber alone, that 
can spread fruitfulness over God’s world, and 
make it blossom as the rose. The census of 1840 
reveals the astounding fact, that more than one- 
seventeenth of the white population in the slave 
States are unable to read or write, while not one 
hundred and fiftieth part of the same class in the 
free States are in the same condition. Therefore, 
slavery has been a barrier to general education, 
and, of consequence, a paralyzer of industry and 
enterprise. The census of 1840 also discloses the 
fact, that the free States, with two millions and a 
quarter of inhabitants more and ninety-eight mil- 
lions of acres less than the slave States, produce 
annually, in value, from mines, thirty-three mil- 
lion dollars more; from the forests, eight million 
dollars more ; from fisheries, nine million dollars 
more; from agriculture, forty million dollars 
more; from-manufactures, one hundred and fifty 
million dollars more. At the same time, the capi- 
tal invested in commerce by the free States ex- 
ceeds the capital similarly invested by the slave 
States, by more than one hundred million dollars; 
and the tonnage of the former exceeds the ton- 
nage of the latter, by more than a thousand mil- 
lion tons! This enormous disparity, which will 
strike attention more forcibly when it is consid- 
ered that much of the capital employed in slave 


‘States is owned in the free, can be ascribed to no 


cause except slavery. Let us wake up to a better 
state of feeling; let the North and the South take 
counsel together on this subject. Statesmen may 
wrangle on the floor of Congress, but the people 
of both North and South are ready for the olive 
branch. Like the “star-spangled banner,” may 
it triumphantly wave over this Union. When the 
North and the South can come together in har- 
mony, the latter can and will abolish slavery. 
When they have virtue and philanthropy to do 
this, it will immortalize their names, and weeping 


-humanity will bless their memories. The North 


can never forget the bright and glowing South— 
the land of the sun, the cane, and the cotton. The 
people of the North hold in dear remembrance the 
efforts of the South in the cause of freedom. Dur- 
ing the revolutionary war, there was no relaxation 
in the spirit and exertions of the gallant South to 





support the violated rights of the suffering colonies. 
United with the North, they fought, they conquer- 
ed, and obtained a glorious victory. Can time ever 
obliterate from memory, or history ever be silent, 
on those chivalrous days of this nation’s childhood ? 
No, never! Can they ever forget, when they con- 
federated together into one great republic, when 
their essential interests were sacrificed to Great 
Britain, when their Legislatures were suspended, 
when their charters were annulled, and their trials 
by jury taken away? No, never! The North 
can never forget that proud galaxy of warriors and 
statesmen who sprung up in the glowing regions 
of the South during the Revolution. The Union 
has been glorified by their talents, and animated 
by their eloquence, from that day to this. The 
climate of the South is favorable to the develop- 
ment of genius and eloquence, and, like ancient 
Greece and Rome, that lie in the same latitude, 
the South ever will produce great statesmen, ora- 
tors, and poets. It would swell our hearts with 
national pride and patriotism to dwell on the 
grandeur and greatness of her gifted sons. But 
I must close this long letter. 

With high considerations of respect, I have the 
honor to be, &c. Joun 8S. Lynve. 


For the National Era. 
STATISTICS OF COTTON. 


Tables showing the quantities and value of raw Cotton an- 
nually imported into the United States, und exported there- 
Jrom ; also, the estimated quantity of the sume article an- 
nually consumed in America, with its value ; also, the 
quantities and value of the cotton crops annually raised in 
the United States—during the ten years ending with 1845— 
carefully selected and culculated from official documents, 
VIZ? « 
During the year ending September 30, 1836— 
Pounds. Dollars. 
Exported* - - + 423,631,307, valued at 71,284,925 
Consumed in America, per 
estimate, 230,000 bales, 
which, at 4007 pounds per 
bale, maket - -  - 92,000,000, worth§ 15,480,945 
86,765,870 


255,312 





515,631,307, worth 
Amount imported* : - 1,617,390, valued at 
Showing the crop raised in 

the United States this year 


tobe.- - = 514,013,917, worth 86,510,558 





During the year ending September 30, 1837— 
Exported = - - + + 444,687,621, valued at 63,240,102 
Consumed in America, per 


estimate, 220,000 bales, or 88,000,000, worth 12,514,693 





532,687,621, worth 
1,298,335, valued at 


75,754,795 
Amount imported- —- 188,470 
Showing the crop raised this 


year to be - - - - 531,389,236, worth 75,566 325 








During the year ending September 30, 1538— 
Exported - - - - 595,952,297, valued at 61,556,811 
Consumed in America, per 


estimate, 250,000 bales, or 100,000,000, worth 10,329,151 





695,952,297, worth 71,885,962 





Amount imported - : 1,529,566, valued at — 160,990 
Showing the crop raised this 
year to be - - - - 694,422,731, worth 





During the year ending September 30, 1839— 
Exported - -— - - 413,624,212, valued at 61,238.982 
Consumed in America, per = 

estimate, 275,000 bales, or 110,000,000, worth 16,286,009 
Notmportations being report- 
ed this year, leaves the 
crop raised in the United 
States at - - . - 523,624,212, worth 





77,524,991 





During the year ending September 30, 1540— 
Exported - - -  ~-743,941,061, valued at 63,870,307 
Consumed in America, per 


estimate, 300,000 bales, or 120,000,000, worth 10,302,478 





863,941,061, worth 
2,774,722, valued at 


74,172,785 
Amount imported - - - 236,177 
Showing the crop raised this —————— —- -- 

year to be - - : - 861,166,339, worth 73,936,608 


During the year ending September 30, 1841— 
Exported = - - - - 530,204,100, valued at 54,330,341 
Consumed in America, per 


estimate, 320,000 bales, or 128,000,000, worth 13,116,238 
658,204, 100, worth 67,446,579 
Amount imported - 3,182,008, valued at 281,180 


Showing the crop raised this ————— —- 
year to be - - - - 655,022,092, worth 67,165,399 


During the year ending September 30, 1842— 


Exported - — - - 584,717,017, valued at 47,593,464 
Consumed in America, per L 

estimate, 300,000 bales, or 120,000,000, worth 9,767 487 

704,717,017, worth 57,360,951 

Amonnt imported - - - 5,340,320, valued at 414,651 


Showing the crop raised this ——-——— ——_- 
year to be - - : - 699,376,697, worth 56,946,300 


During the nine months ending June 30, 1843— 
Exported - - - - 792,297,106, valued at 49,119,506 
Consumed in America, per 


estimate, 350,000 bales, or 140,000,000, worth 8,679,538 
932,297,106, worth 57,799,344 
Amount imported - - 7,658,132, valued at 336,790 





Showing the crop raised this — — 
year to be - - - - 994,638,974, worth 57,412,554 


During the year ending June 30, 1844— 
Exported - - - - 663,633,455, valued at 54,063,501 
Conzumed in America, 


er 
estimate, 370,000 bales, or 148,000,000, worth 12,056,954 








811,633,455, worth 66,120,455 


Amount imported - - 10,889,401, valued at = 651,326 
Showing the crop raised this —————— a 
yeartobe- - =  ~ 800,744,054, worth —_ 65,469,129 





During the year ending June 30, 1845— 


Exported - - - - 72,905,996, valued at 51,739,643 
Consumed in America, per 


estimate, 400,000 bales, or — 160,000,000, worth 9,483,659 
1,032,905,996, worth — 61,223,302 
Amount imported - - 13,239,935, valued at 646,966 


Showing the crop raised —————— wo 
this year to be - - 1,019,666,061, worth — 60,576,335 





* The quantities and valnes of the cotton exported and im- 


ported have been derived from the report of the Commissioner 
of Patents to Congress for 1845—pp. 1124—1142. 
+ The number of pounds in a bale of cotton, from a note on 
age 47 of Pub. Doc. No.7, being letter from Secretary of the 
reasury to Congress, December 10, 1846. 
+The quantity of bales consumed in America, from the re- 
port a the Commissioner of Patents to Congress for 1845— 
e 


§ The value or worth of the cotton consumed in America is 
calculated at the custom-house appraisement of the same for 
each respective year, thus: if 123,631,307 pounds (the quanti- 
ty exported in 1836) was worth $71,284,925, (the enstom-house 
appraisement of the same,) then, at the same rate, 92,000,000 
pounds consumed in America was worth $15,480,945, and so 
on, during each year. 

The cotton imported was chiefly from Texas, 

PHILADELPHIA, February 24, 1847. oe 

N. B. A copy of the foregoing was left at the office of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer yesterday. 

ili 57a a 

Scotcu anp Irisn—Sim Watrer Scorr anp 
Tom Moore.—I must tell you one of his (Moore’s) 
stories, because, as Sir Walter Scott is the hero of 
it, I know it will not be unacceptable to you. 
When George IV went to Ireland, one of the 
“pisintry,” delighted with his affability to the 
crowd on landing, said to the toll-keeper as the 
King passed through, “‘Och now! and his Majesty, 
God bless him, never paid the turnpike, an’ how’s 
that!” “Oh! kings never does; we lets ’em go 
free,” was the answer. “Then there’s the dirty 
money for ye,” says Pat. “It shall never be said 
that the King came here, and found nobody to pay 
the turnpike for him.” Moore, on his visit to Ab- 
botsford, told this story to Sir Walter, when they 
were comparing notes as to the two royal visits. 
“Now, Mr. Moore,” replied Scott, “there ye have 
just the advantage of us; there was no want of 
enthusiasm here; the Scotch folk would have done 
anything in the world for his Majesty, but—pay 
the turnpike.”—Thomas Ingoldshy. 

—— 

Strone Curiosity —A few nights ago, a well- 
dressed person knocked at a door in Derne street, 
Boston, and obtained a light to look after some- 
thing which he said he had lost on the sidewalk. 
Several passengers, one after another as they came 
along, offered to assist him in the search, and ask- 
ed him what he was looking for. He evaded a re- 
ply, and, conjecturing it was something valuable, 
the people loitered round to see it found. After 
an hour’s search, the man exclaimed, that he had 
got it! “What is it ?” cried several in a breath. 
“It's a cent,” said the man, a little ashamed: “I 
did’nt care anything about it, but I wanted to see 
where the darned thing went to!” 

—_—_— _— 


Pay your Accounts Prometty, and say not to 
your creditors, “Call again, when you have the 
money by you.” If this practice were generally 
adopted, many an honest and industrious man, 
who is struggling with this world, would be saved 
from ruin. 

Rae PONE 


A Spooney who was looking vacantly over a 


newspaper, seeing “Cotton gin” in capitals at the 


head of a paragraph, muttered to himself —“Cotton 
powder and cotton gin. In the name of wonder, 
what won’t they make out of cotton next!” 





ConversaTion.—It is an error to suppose that 
conversation is talking. A more important thing 
is to listen discreetly. Mirabeau said, “To suc- 
ceed in the world, it is n to submit to be 
taught many things which you understand by per- 
sons who know nothing about them.” 








| upon which the institution exists. 








For the National Era. 
THE HYMN OF LIBERATORS. 


BY EARNEST H. CAMERON. 


Almighty Father! lead us on; 

The plains are wide, the day is clear; 
Secure in thee, our helms we don, 

And high to heaven our standards rear. 


And boldly as the airs that sweep 

Thy i jazzling, high, and cold— 
With ready hands, and hearts that leap, 

We go—a flood in triumph rolled. 


Our sires for thee and Freedom rose, 
And olden power was overthrown ; 

Shall we upon their fame repose, 
And hail no laurels of our own? 





Along the horizon, far and strong, 
Yon sable walls and towers arise ; 

But all in vain embattled wrong 
Thy enfranchising arm defies. 


Where’er the might of lordly man 
Has chained a feebler brother’s limb, 
The fevered brow our flag shall fan, 
The languid eye no more be dim. 


O’er souls benumbed in slayery’s chill, 
Thy sweet reviving breath has gone, 
And we in armor wait thy will, 
Then, Heavenly Father, lead us on. 
Puivavecpuia, February 5, 1847. 
Gilad t 


For the National Era. 
EXTENSION OF SLAVE TERRITORY. 


RY A CITIZEN OF MARYLAND. 

Mr. Eviror: Your correspondent, E., whose in- 
genious argument for the extension of slave terri- 
tory, as a means of abolishing slavery, appeared in 
the Era of the 4th ultimo, has, I think, fallen into 
one or two radical errors, which I will attempt 
briefly to point out. But, in the first place, I will 
say, that 1 have no belief that slavery can be per- 
petuated by diffusion or otherwise. It is one of 
those cases which no treatment, in medical par- 
lance, will save. If it is extended south, it must 
recede from the north, and its place will be taken 
by free labor. Ifit is pent up within its present 
limits, the redundant supply will, in a few years, 
render the slaves valueless. In this view of the 
subject, then, it becomes a question for the oppo- 
nent of slavery to consider whether the confining 
or extension of the limits of slavery be most con- 
ducive to the end—abolition ; and which is most 
consistent with moral duty. 

Your correspondent lays it down, that slavery 
has never been abolished on this continent, except 
in those States or countries where it has existed 
to a very limited extent; and from this fact he 
draws the inference, that abolition can never take 
place where the slaves constitute the bulk of soci- 
ety. This by no means follows. Your corres- 
pondent forgets that feudal slavery in England, 
and all over Europe, four or five centuries ago, 
embraced the great bulk of the population; yet, 
at this day, universal freedom prevails in all the 
States of Europe where the population is dense, 
while slavery is confined to the remote and sparse- 
ly peopled districts of Russia, Austria, and Tur- 
key. As tothe Chinese and other Asiatic nations, 
we are too little acquainted with the form of sla- 
very there to compare it with our own. I believe, 
however, that it exists, as it does in Russia, on an 
entirely different footing. The slaves are rather 
an oppressed tenantry, who must pay the greater 
part of their earnings to the landlords, than val- 


| uable chattels, who depend for their daily subsist- 


ence upon their masters, just as do the cattle and 
horses. In the one case, the slave is a free agent 
to the extent that he is found to look out for him- 
self. He doubtless may be bought and sold ; but 
he goes for a trifle, and is hardly regarded as prop- 
erty, for the reason that he is nearly valueless, 
and every landlord has as many as he wants. 


| Such a form of slavery could not exist in this 


country, for the reason that noboly would, under 
such circumstances, feel sufficiently interested to 
oppose the awakened conscience of the nation 
against the institution which demands its extine- 
tion. When slavery in this country, therefore, 
shall have attained to that degree of density which 
exists in the semi-barbarous regions of Russia, 
Turkey, and China, it will fall without a struggle, 
and will find “none so poor to do it reverence.” 
That degree of density would already have exist- 
ed in Virginia and the Carolinas, but for the safety- 
valve afforded in the Southwestern States. 

Ancient slavery was upon a footing, I believe, 
with that of Chinese and Russian; but there was 
no Christianity then to abolish it, as it has done 
in Western Europe, and will, at no distant day, 
do here. 

There is another distinction to be drawn be- 
tween American slavery and that of other nations 
and ages. Masters in this country are debarred 
the voluntary manumission of their slaves. This 
circumstance, so far from serving to perpetuate 
slavery, as it is intended to do, will only precipi- 
tate a general decline in the value of the slaves. 
It will have the same effect as limiting the area 
But for this 
unjust regulation, slaveholders would gradually 
rid themselves of their slaves as they become a 
burden to their estates or their consciences, and 
the residue would be the more valuable, on the 
principle, that taking a redundant supply of an 
article out of market enhances the price of what 
remains. 

For the foregoing, and other considerations 
which I might add, 1 am clearly of opinion, that it 
would be ivexpedient to extend the area of slavery. 
That it is wrong to introduce such an institution 
into any country which is free from it, is beyond 
all controversy. G. 

pao ariste 
For the National Era. 
THE RELATION OF THE LIBERTY PARTY 

TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 

STATES. 


The title which we have placed above introduces 
a momentous subject to the friends of freedom. 
In what relation is the Liberty party to stand to 
the rest of the Union? Where is it to place itself 
in reference to slavery under the Constitution of 
the United States ? 

The movement against slavery necessarily as- 
sumed at first the abstract form. The voice of 
absolute justice, of universal right, was the first 
one heard and uttered in the commencement of 
the struggle. The subject was regarded in its 
naked aspect. God’s justice and man’s brutality 
were made to stand irreconcilably apart, and no 
terms would be listened to but the sudden and to- 
tal repentance of individuals and communities who 
were involved in the guilt of oppression. 

Ata later period, the question of measures came 
up. The practical principle—the human princi- 
ple—entered in. It was no longer the abstract law 
to which men looked, but that law applied, with 
God’s mercy and according to his Providence, to 
a difficult and wrongful state of affairs. A sepa- 
ration among the Abolitionists at once occurred 
here. A portion of the most devoted and enthu- 
siastic, who had first recognised the application of 
the law of God to the institutions of men, refused 
to qualify its action by the conditions of time and 
space, acvording to which Providence always acts, 
and which make wisdom, in connection with truth 
upon earth, a possible thing. The view was ac- 
cordingly taken, that slavery must be immediately 
abandoned, and that all institutions or human re- 
lations, in which its trace could be found, must be 
forsaken. Here the impracticable ground, as far 
as the anti-slavery enterprise is concerned, of 
withdraw#l from the American Union, originated, 
and the exclusive position, assumed here and else- 
where, led naturally to that arrogance of denunci- 
ation and abuse which have marked a portion of 
the writings of the Abolitionists, and which have 
done something, in other relations, to retard the 
day of peace on earth and good will to man. The 
error of this ground wasits impracticability ; that 
it was not adapted to human relations; that it 
stood apart from Providence. The Liberty party 
have never received it, and it therefore need not 
be considered at greater length. 

A second impracticable position, founded also 
upon a real though partial view of truth, has been 
assumed by some members of the Liberty party. 
They take the ground that slavery, under the 
Union and in the States, is unconstitutional. This, 
if we are not mistaken, is the crisis of the Liberty 
party. It is to show whether that organization is 
merely to help the outcry against slavery, as one 
standing afar off, or whether, by taking a practi- 
cal and liberal position, it is to pull down slavery 
and build up liberty, under a truer Union than 
has yet existed, without the severance of our pres- 
ent ties, which have given us, bond and free, a 
common country and-destiny. The question to 


‘be decided is, whether the Liberty party are to 


assume an exclusive and fanatical ground, which 
will separate them from those by whom the work 
is finally to be done, or whether, with the religion 
of the North, they will unite the statesmanship 
more often displayed by the South, for the solu- 
tion of this tremendous problem in the history of 
nations. 

The discussion of this subject must now take 
place; for while it has been postponed in previous 























Liberty Conventions in Massachusetts, it has been 

virtually passed upon affirmatively in the late 

State Convention held in FaneuilHall. The res- 

olutions to this effect were assented to in that as- 

semblage without a word in support, and with only 

nominal opposition. On so serious a question, 

they cannot be considered as the deliberate ex- 

pression of the convictions and purposes of the 
party. If any attempt should be made to carry 
them into action, it needs little foresight to see 
that opposition of a serious character must arise, 
which would either require their abandonment, or 
endanger the existence of a party whose whole 
strength consists in the conscientious convictions 
of its members. These resolutions state that the 
Constitution does not sanction slavery, and that 
it had no legal existence in any of the States at 
the time of the adoption of that instrument, or of 
the Declaration of Independence. It is very natu- 
ral that, on first recognising the usurpations of sla- 
very under the Constitution, men should be tempt- 
ed to deny that it had any legal existence there at 
all. Were slavery limited by the boundaries ori- 
ginally contemplated by the framers of the Con- 
stitution, there can be no doubt that but a small 
portion of the system now sheltered under our 
Government would remain. 

The view of the unconstitutionality of slavery 
rests upon certain legal grounds of construction, 
true in themselves, unanswerable in their connec- 
tion with one another. The view is also true, that 
the most favorable construction is always to be 
given, when the subject in question involves natu- 
ral rights. Grant all this. Yet the Constitution 
is something more than a legal parchment. It is 
a bondof union. Itmeant something when it was 
constructed, and, unfortunately, there can be no 
shade of doubt as to its meaning on the subject of 
slavery. Though ashamed of their work, the fact 
stares us out of history, that our fathers granted 
certain immunities to slavery under the Union. 
That they were outwitted and deceived as to the 
results of their action, we see, but cannot help, in 
the instrument which they made. Grant still fur- 
ther, if you will, that the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution bear no trace of a compromise with 
slavery. A mistake has then been made, up tothe 
present hour, by the North and South, of the es- 
sentiul principles of the nation, and our institu- 
tions, customs, minds, have been moulded on a 
wrong formula. ‘Phere is something like a statute 
of limitations in the laws of nature. The Ameri- 
can people have cherished slavery for seventy 
years. No claim of freedom can be practically set 
up against such a period of possession. Slavery 
is ours, and we must carry the brand of it for 
many generations, before it is obliterated from our 
character and institutions. No matter whether it 
had any right to exist in the past. It did exist 
there, and we cannot escape its consequences and 
its inheritance in the present. The remedy for sla- 
very, whether it was founded originally in a mis- 
take or not, remains the same. That remedy is 
the conviction which is to grow in the heart of the 
people, that slavery is wrong, and the application 
of the whole wisdom of the country for its removal. 
The strength of the anti-slavery movement con- 
sists in the secret recognition by the conscience of 
the South of the fact that its opponents are advo- 
cating its own cause against itself. It is foolish to 
give a ground to the South, in which it will feel 
that justice and honor are on its own side. This 
would give it encouragement to resist the truth, 
and nerve and strength to dissolve the Union. 

The Liberty party are pledged only to a peace- 
ful emancipation. The proposed movement can 
only accomplish emancipation by force, against the 
efforts and will of the South. Such an emanci- 
pation, for one, we shrink from; we dare not as- 
sume its responsibility, save in a resort so ex- 
treme that we need not consider it. This move- 
ment, moreover, must turn from the Liberty party 
the rising sympathy of the free States, who will 
look at it as weak or dishonest. This is not the 
solution of the question which the country is be- 
ginning to seek. The practical ground is to rec- 
oncile the conflicting rights of different sections 
and races, not to aggravate our present hostility 
to an issue which mnst be fatal on all sides. No 
party can conduct this enterprise to a successful 
termination who make an issue which excludes the 
non-slaveholders of the South from participation 
in the work, which they, above all others, are to 
carry forward. This movement must separate 
from the Liberty party a large portion of their 
own body, who will regard it as a mark of infatua- 
tion, and asa breach of good faith. Itis simply a 
return to the impracticable ground assumed in 
the commencement of the anti-slavery cnterprise, 
by which a rule of right is stripped of all human 
application, and made to separate instead of uniting 
men in the work of reform. 

We oppose the dissolution of the Union, because 
our responsibility, as members of the nation, for 
its legacy of slavery extending over seventy years, 
cannot be evaded by such an act. Our past con- 
nection with the slave binds us to his future fate. 
Slavery has belonged to all of us. We have no 
right to desert the South in the revolution which 
is before it, and in the responsibility for the past, 
which we share in common. The wrong has been 
mutual; the reparation, to be commensurate, must 
be mutual. The South has a right to demand our 
aid, sympathy, and forbearance, in the approaching 
struggle, when it has once determined in good 
faith to enter upon it. The position which the 
Liberty party should take, if it would live at such 
a time, is to say to the South, “We make no 
other issue but human freedom; join us on that, 
and we will meet you like brothers. We will give 
you our best counsels, we will allow you the neces- 
sary time, we will appropriate what may be needed 
of the national domain, or from the national treas- 
ury, for the relief of your slaves and yourselves.” 
If we are to remain a united people, and the work 
of freedom is to be a national one, it will undoubt- 
edly be accomplished in this way. The attention 
given to recent plans of emancipation shows that 
some progress has been made towards it. What 
position, at such an epoch, shall the Liberty party 
hold, who love and venerate the American Union, 
as a tie between kindred, blessed and ordained in 
the commencement by God ? 

Another question arises, which in all fairness 
must be answered, What ground shall the Liberty 
patty assume, if its forbearance shall at last be 
fruitless, its offers of good will be rejected, and 
the South prove too feeble or too infatuated to 
free itself from its burden of poverty and sin, 
which is also the national burden? The only 
issue which can then be presented by the North, 
the only, final issue on this question. must he eman- 
cipation, or the separation of the States. Our 
duty remains to the Union so long as hope re- 
mains, so long as its tendency, though remote, be 
towards good ; but as the perpetual guardian and 
promoter of slavery, it can only be an object of ab- 
horrence to men, and of judgment to God. In this 
case we have no choice but to leave it; and this 
must be said, though it is an alternative from 
which our faith and affections recoil. It can be 
no triumph to any philanthropist, for it will be 
the full of one more nation by its own selection of 
evil. Let us rather hope that the destinies of this 
country will beswayed by the wise and good, who 
will unite upon some practical plan of emancipa- 
tion. W. F. C. 

Boston, January 30, 1847. ° 
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“Nor One Worp.”—During the regime of the 
Peel Administration, an important situation in Tre- 
land became vacant, to which an Irish relative of 
the Duke wished to be appointed. He therefore 
wrote to his Grace, and, after stating his wish, 
concluded his letter with these words : “One word 
from your Grace will be sufficient.” The Duke 
sent the following laconic and characteristic re- 
ply : “Dear ——, Not one word—from y’rs, 
afily., Wellington.”—Morning Herald. 
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Consumption OF Smoke we Liverroor.—The 
good effects of the Liverpool Sanitary Bill are al- 
ready visible. The steamers on the river, instead 
of vomiting forth, as heretofore, huge columns of 
black smoke, have been compelled to bring the aid 
of science to assist them in its consumption; and 
while the atmosphere on the river and about the 
pier-heads is much purer, the unsightly nuisance, 
which reflected such odium on this community, 
has disappeared. — Manchester Express. 








It was said of a work, (which had been inspected 
by a severe critic.) in terms which at first sight 
appeared very flattering, “There is a great deal in 
this book which is new, and a great deal that is 
true.” So far good, the author would think; but 
then came the negation: “but it unfortunely hap- 
pens that those portions which are new are not 
true, and those which are true are not new !”— 
Irish Diamonds, ly Mr. J. Smith, of the Liverpool 
Mercury ; an entertaining volume. 





Not a Common Tuine—Rey. E. M. Johnson, 
of Brooklyn, built St. John’s Church, and has 
preached in it for twenty years, without “fee or 
reward ;” in other words, he has received no salary 
whatever. 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


WASHINGTON, MARCH 11, 1847, 











YOUNG AMERICA—LAND REFORM—WAGES 
SLAVERY. 

Some weeks ago, in quoting a paragraph 
from the organ of the Land Reformers in New 
York, we took occasion to make a few general ob- 
servations on the philosophy of reform. The ed- 
itor of that paper seemed anxious to ascertain our 
views in relation to the particular policy of Land 
Reform. No editor, who has an opinion, should 
hesitate to state it, if called upon to do so. 

We proceed, then, to notice the specific meas- 
ures of Land Reformers, premising that we speak 
for ourselves, and nobody else. We shall also 
point out what, in our judgment, is the false as- 
sumption implied by the phraseology, “ wages sla- 
very.” 

“ Young America,” referring to the Era, says: 

“The object of the paper appears to be to use 
all constitutional means to abolish chattel slavery, 
by substituting for it our Northern system of 
wages slavery ; and this sort of abolition, it is de- 
clared, is its one leading idea. : 

“The ‘one idea’ thus to be promulgated, is the 
one to which the able pens of its editors have long 
been devoted, both in prose and poetry; but it is 
one which less able men have now discovered to be 
only half an idea, if the expression be proper. To 
substitute wages for chattel slavery, now that 
wages slavery has become an almost intolerable 
oppression, an oppression becoming daily more in- 
tolerable, and one that cannot possibly be much 
longer submitted to without a change of our form 
of Government back to the despotic, is an object 
unworthy of men of so much ability; and it will 
be interesting to watch the columns of the new 
paper, to see whether its editors will persist in their 
mistaken policy, or whether they will recognise 
the new truth which many men and several papers 
have already adopted; whether they will persist 
in rejecting the truth of man’s right to the soil, as 
it is said that all the elderly doctors persisted in 
rejecting the new doctrines of the circulation. of 
the blood ; or whether they will, as did most of the 
young medical men of Harvey’s time, at once rec- 
ognise and admit the newly discovered truth. 
Much now, probably, will now, as then, depend 
on the age of the parties. No physician ot forty, 
as the story goes, would acknowledge Harvey’s 
discovery, but all persisted in treating their pa- 
tients according to the old formula.” 


As we happen to full this side of the line which 
divides progress from immobility, we are luckily 
in a salvable condition. Our general principles in 
regard to the duty and destiny of man and society 
have long been fixed ; but as to measures, our mind 
is always open to suggestions. 

We shall first examine the threefold idea of 
Land Reform, and then show how “ Young Amer- 
ica” has misconceived our “ one idea.” 

The three great “issues for 1847,” announced 
in the columns of that paper, are, “Land Limita- 
tion, Inalienable Homestead, and Freedom of the 
Public Lands.” 

General dissatisfaction prevails in regard to the 
policy which has hitherto regulated the disposi- 
tion of the public lands. Every session of Con- 
gress witnessess some new project concerning them, 
and it can hardly be supposed that the present 
policy is permanent. It admits of the most ruin- 
ous speculation. Thousands upon thousands of 
acres may be bought up by a few capitalists, who 
then either sell out in small sections at advanced 
prices, or, having plenty of means, keep their land 
out of market till they can command such prices. 
Meantime, the land lies waste and uncultivated. 
Not a dollar will they lay out in the shape of im- 
provements upon it. In no way, to no extent, do 
they contribute to the resources of the State or 
the progress of civilization within its borders. 
But every year their investment grows more valu- 
able; and how? By force of the general improve- 
ment resulting from the well-directed steady labor 
of the poor settler, who has been obliged most proba- 
bly to put up with inferior lands in the neighbor- 
hood of those vast uncultivated tracts. These 
speculators living in other States, or, it may be, in 
other countries, will neither sell nor improve. 
They will not enter in themselves, or permit others 
to enter in. They have bought the best lands for 
one dollar and twenty-five cents an acre, and self- 
ishly wait until the increase of population, and 
hard labor on poorer lands, have raised the value 
of their property to twenty dollars anacre. In 
this way they heap up wealth without an effort, at 
the expense of the State and of the industrious, 
hard-working pioneers. 

No policy which allows such an abuse can be 
permanent. The great aim of the Government 
ought to be to dispose of the public lands so as to 
guard against monopoly, promote the welfare of 
the States in which they lic, and multiply the 
number of industrious freeholders. The form of 
Government depends greatly upon the mode in 
which property is distributed. Republican insti- 
tutions cannot exist efficiently where the land is 
concentrated in a few hands, as in Great Britain. 
Let the number of property holders be multiplied 
so as to set a limit to overgrown estates, and you 
will have a permanent basis for Democracy, in the 
general intelligence, the independence, the senti- 
ment of equality and comfort of the masses. 

But there are thousands in this country, espe- 
cially in the Eastern States, who own no land, and 
are too poor to buy it. They are forced into a state 
of servile dependence upon the rich, impaired in 
their self-respect, and they constitute a class not 
friendly to law and order. Thisisa great wrong, a 
dark disgrace to a Government which owns land 
enough to settle and support hundreds of millions 
in a state of independence and plenty. What, then, 
is the true policy? To secure lands for all the 
landless; not by an agrarian law, not by any dis- 
turbance of existing rights, not by arbitrary enact- 
ments, destroying enterprise, and forcing a dead 
equality upon society ; but by granting them por- 
tions of the public domain large enough for the 
purposes of subsistence and profitable culture. 
charging them with the cost of surveying, &c., and 
requiring as a condition of the grant, actual set- 
tlement. 

Land reformers, we believe, propose to prohibit 
the sale of any part of the public lands, to make 
grants to landless men, but to retain the fee in the 
Government—that is, they would vest in them 
merely a life-interest in the land, and, should they 
choose to leave it, give them the right to dispose 
of their improvements alone. 

We object to this policy in two points. 

1. A mere life interest in the land would not 
develop the full energies of the settler. To retain 
the fee in the Government, would be to make him 
a slave to the soil. He must remain bound to one 
spot, probably to one employment, for life. What- 
ever his industry, his thrift, his economy, he never 
can advance beyond a certain point of possession. 
If he would remove, and engage in another em- 
ployment, he can sell but his improvements, and 
must go forth a wanderer, after years of toil, with 
scarcely means to support him till he find another 
spot on which to pitch his tent. The elasticity ot 
enterprise would be destroyed. You have suc- 
ceeded in forcing upon society a dead, eternal 
level, from which it can no more rise than a com- 
munity of beavers, who, after having gone the 
length of their instincts in their arrangements, 
can go no further. In other words, you fix a per- 
petual limit to society. 

2. The second point is, the prohibition of the 
sale of any portion of the public domain. It must 
not be forgotten that Capital, as well as Labor, is 
needed in a new country. No law should be 
framed so as to prevent the introduction of capital. 
The man who buys thousands of acres, does so for 
purposes of speculation. He brings in no capital. 
expends not a penny, and relies for the increase 
in the value of his purchase upon the improve- 
ments of others. The law should exclude all such 
speculation. But there are many who, though 
small landholders in the older States, are looking 
forward to a settlement of themselves and children 
in new territory. They would purchase a quarter 

of a section, or a, whole one, with a view of making 
improvements upon it, and preparing it as their 
ultimate home. Again : the landless man, to whom 
you have given a farm on the public domain, by 
hard labor and rigid economy is enabled in due 
time to lay by a little money. He would like to 
add to his real estate. He has proved his ability 
to manage wisely, to contribute to the resources of 


the State; why should he be shut up in the shell 
of his small farm, and doomed to waste, or direct 
in comparatively unprofitable channels, the capital 
he has earned ? - 

Suppose, then, some such policy were adopted 
as the following :—Grant to every landless man 
a limited portion of the public lands, on. condition 
that he settle upon it, with the guaranty that at 
the end of five or seven years, if he continue so 
long to cultivate it, the fee shall then be vested in 
him. At the same time, allow sales of the public 
lands, not exceeding six hundred and forty acres 
in all, to any one wishing to purchase. What 
would be the results? The actual settler would 
then have a motive to the strongest exertion. The 
hope of advancement would be an incentive to 
thrift. His labor would be unfettered. He would 
not be bound as a serf to the soil, his enterprise 
curbed by the knowledge that he must forfeit his 
property by removal. 

By throwing open the public lands in limited 
quantities to purchase, at the same time, capital 
and population would be invited, enterprise quick- 
ened, while speculation would be prevented—for 
what speculator would enter the market when he 
knew that the continual grant of lands to the land- 
less, by greatly reducing the demand, must keep 
down the price of any lands he might buy, longer 
than he would be willing to wait for returns upon 
his investment? 

We need hardly say, after this, that we are ut- 
terly opposed to all schemes that would fetter 
the locomotion of Labor, prevent the free circula- 
tion of Land from one hand to another, exclude 
competition, and preclude or lessen the rewards of 
individual merit. The parable spoken by our 
Saviour, to illustrate the duty of every one to im- 
prove his talents and means to the utmost, is but 
a striking exhibition of a great natural law, with 
which no human enactment should interfere, 

More next week. 
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CANT AND COURTESY. 


It is not worth while for reformers, or those who 
pretend to be such, to disregard courtesy. A good 
cause never suffered from good manners. 

We had occasion a few weeks since to present 
some of our views in relation to reform, and tried 
to do so in plain, unaffected language, using no 
quaint terms, making no pretension: to superior 
goodness, dealing in no pet phrases. 

The philosophers of Roxbury, through their 
Harbinger, have taken exceptions to some of our 
sentiments, and with a courtesy characteristic of 
those who are under the illusion that what is old 
must be false, and what is new must be true, and 
who imagine that in themselves dwell all the treas- 
ures of wisdom and knowledge, charge us with in- 
dulging in a little cant. Well, if to speak plain 
English, after the olden style, to use words in their 
ordinary signification, to avoid phrases which 
startle by their strangeness and disappoint by 
their emptiness, be to indulge in cant, we must 
plead guilty to the charge. 

The Harbinger must make some allowance for 

our lack ofknowledge. Weare not yet familiar with 
the advanced philosophy of this age. The sub- 
lime nomenclature of Fourierism is still beyond 
our grasp; so that we are unfortunately compelled, 
however extraordinary our ideas, to use that vil- 
lanous vehicle, styled the English tongue. The 
Harbinger, in this respect, has a great advantage; 
for, no matter how ordinary its ideas, by the aid 
of an unknown ianguage, it works such transforma- 
tion in them that they look no more like themselves 
than a company of serenaders when they have 
put on their Ethiopian masks. 

The truth is, these gentlemen at Roxbury, from 
self-respect, if nothing else, should abstain from 
charging other people with cant. What think 
they of this? 

“The Hunt of Harmony must not be confound- 
ed with that of savage, barbarous, civilized and 
other societies of incoherence, which aim simply 
at the carcass of the game, and are full of cruelty 
in their manner of attaining it.” 

“They attain a bicomposite subversion by com- 
bining physical with moral torture for the animal 
hunted, and lesion of productive industry with 
outrage of the sentiment of unity in the animal 
hunting.” 

“The hunt is an exercise of the gamut of ambi- 
tion.”—From the Harbinger —* Sketches of a Day in 
the Serial Order.” 

Now, this may not be “cant,” but what is it? 
As to the “Hunt of Harmony,” we give that up; 
but of the second paragraph we have a dim con- 
ception. Translated into “cant,” we suppose it 
means this: Ordinary hunting “attains a bicom- 
posite subversion” —that is, it frightens and muti- 
lates, perhaps fatally, the beast hunted, and wastes 
the time and outrages the fellow-feeling of the beast 
hunting. 

Again: 

“The savage goes out to battle, pursues and 
kills his enemy, and" sometimes proceeds to cook 
and eat him precisely as other game. 

“This is the extreme of incoherence in the se- 
ries of human societies, and which, in accordance 
with the laws of contact of extremes, and identity 
of the first and eighth notes of the octave, should 
present a diffraction of the highest expression of 
unity in the brotherhood of the race.”—Jhbid. 

After a profound exploration into the foregoing, 
we pronounce it utterly untranslatable into any 
kind of “cant” within our knowledge. In fact, we 
cannot comprehend any part of it, except the first 
clause of the first sentence of the second para- 
graph, where, we take pleasure in agreeing with 
this philosopher, that it is extremely incoherent, to say 
the least, for one man to cook and eat another! 

We are sorry to say, that the following para- 
graph from the same writer, in approaching too 
near the level of the common understanding, un- 
fortunately squints very strongly towards “cant :” 

“When the co-operative industry of association 
shall surround us with the natural and artistic 
harmonies of affection, a delicate impressibility 
will be as conducive to our enjoyment as it may 


now be the reverse in the conditions in which the 
mass of the race live.” 


One word to our friends of the Harbinger. Sup- 
pose you are convinced that you are the only true 
philosophers in the world, 1s it politic to make the 
conviction so manifest ? 
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NOT SETTLED. 


It must not be supposed that the question of 
slavery, as it regards new territory to be ac- 
quired by the United States, was settled at the 
late session of Congress, by the vote on the Wil- 
mot proviso. Far from it. At the worst, the ques- 
tion is left open. We were indignant at witness- 
ing the servility of the representatives of non- 
slaveholders, and could not bear that the slave 
power should achieve another triumph over their 
integrity. Every such victory strengthens that 
power, aggravates its pretensions, and confirms, in 
Southern men, a natural feeling of contempt for 
those whom they can so easily use. 

Before the decision of the question in the late 
Congress, some one was insisting upon the fixed 
resolve of the Northern members. “Ah,” said a 
Southern Senator, “we have plenty of offices!” 
Randolph termed these men in the market, “base 
com;” unfortunately they constitute the only sort 
of Northern coin current in the South. Southern 
politicians uniformly act on the assumption that 
the members of Congress from the free States have 
their price. 

Mr. Clingman, some two years ago, disclosed, 
incidentally, in a speech he made, the real estima- 
tion in which Southerners held Northern politi- 
cians. He alluded to the Whigs and Democrats 
of the free States, as the troops of the slaveholder. 
They had been fighting his battles with fidelity, 
he said, but they found themselves in too advanced 
& position, and begged to be allowed to fall back. 
(This was in reference to the right of petition.) 
Mr. Clingman, with praiseworthy consideration, 
entreated that their prayer might be granted— 
that they might no longer be forced to occupy a 
position so extreme as to hazard their very ex- 
This is the light in which Northern parties are 
regarded—graciously permitted to be the paid 
janissaries of the slave power. 

But, it may be asked, are you not uncharitable? 
May not these men act from patriotic motives? 


How do you know that they are controlled by the | 


influences you designate? 





Let us suppose a man, known to be unprincipled, 





or self-seeking, or grovelling, or debauched. A 
measure of vast importance, founded upon the 
fundamental principles of all just government, is 
introduced in Congress. 

At first, he gives it his prompt, earnest support, 
recording his vote in the affirmative. 

But an interested faction is against it—a faction 
sustained by the chief Executive power. By them 
sentence of condemnation is passed upon the meas- 
ure, and their inexorable resolve is to defeat it. 

Time passes. No change takes place in public 
sentiment. The circumstances of the country re- 
main the same.’ The important measure again is 
brought up. A few weeks only have elapsed since 
the former disposition of it, and now no discussion 
takes place upon it. The question is put, “Shall 
it pass?” And the man whom we have described 
abruptly changes his vote, and records it in the 
negative. 

During the interval, several bills have passed, 
placing at the President’s disposal some hundreds 
of new offices—and it is known that the Adminis- 
tration is in the habit of furthering its purposes 
by promises to the rebellious, rewards to the 
loyal. 

Putting all these facts together, how can we 
help being driven to the belief that the changeling 
has been bought 2 

But, when it is known that the apostate has not 
been re-elected to Congress ; or when the appoint- 
ment of himself, or some of his friends, to office, 
takes place, just before or some time after the 
change of his vote; or when both these circum- 
stances co-exist, the demonstration that he has 
heen bought is almost complete. 

These are the considerations which would make 
charity towards the large proportion of the free 
State men who have gone with the slaveholders on 
the Wilmot proviso, a contemptible weakness. No 
no; the brand —“ The Slaveholder’s Janissary”— 
should be burnt deep upon the forehead of ev- 
ery such traitor. Let them be marked every- 
where, that honorable men may shun them, and 
point them out to their children as creatures who 
traffick in their own souls, hold themselves in 
market as candidates always ready to be struck off 
to the highest bidder. 

It was in view of this state of things that 
we felt humiliated at the result of the strug- 
gle on the Wilmot proviso. But, certainly, this 
result is not final. The question, whether sla- 
very shall be tolerated in any new territory 
that may be acquired, is yet to de decided by the 
people. By the laws of Mexico, slavery is pro- 
hibited in every part of her territory. If, there- 
fore, New Mexico and California be acquired, 
they must be acquired as free Territories. Sup- 
pose a treaty made, stipulating for the cession, and 
that it should guaranty to the inhabitants rights 
acquired under their laws prior to the treaty, it 
must be recollected that these laws prohibited 
slavery ; so that under this provision no one could 
claim a right to hold slayes. Any other attempt 
to smuggle slavery by treaty into the new acqui- 
sitions, could scarcely receive the sanction of two- 
thirds of the Senate—in other words, of forty of 
its members. 

The Territories once acquired, it would become 
the duty of Congress to organize territorial Govern- 
ments for them ; and then, the great question would 
come up, as a practical, not speculative one, as one 
requiring an immediate decision. Towards this 
contingency, all eyes should be directed; for the 
momentous responsibilities involved in it, all 
hearts should be prepared. The friends of free- 
dom now know the power of Executive patronage. 
They have seen their cause betrayed by repre- 
sentatives corrupted by this insidious influence. 
Shall they again be cheated? Great men should 
be selected for action in a great crisis; above all, 
none but incorruptible, fearless men should be 
trusted to conduct the on-coming struggle between 
Freedom and Slavery. New territory will un- 
doubtedly be acquired. It is too late to prevent 
this ; but it is not too late to prevent this territory 
from being prostituted to slavery. The next Con- 
gress will be called upon, most probably, to decide 
whether such territory shall remain free or not. 
This, in all likelihood, will be the great, absorbing 
question. Let the public mind, then, be aroused. 
Let every press, secular and religious, which re- 
gards Liberty as the corner stone of the well-being 
of the republic, press this questien home upon its 
supporters. Let the Legislature of every State, 
unwilling to see slavery forever dominant in our 
councils, give voice to its will. Let no man be 
sent to Congress who is not openly pledged against 
the further extension of slavery by the power of 
the General Government, and who has not the 
ability to redeem his pledge. Let no man be ever 
thought of as a Presidential candidate, who will not 
openly commit himself upon this question. The 
day for compromise, Mr. Calhoun declares, has 
gone by. We want no more compromise conven- 
tions, compromise candidates. The people are 
sick of them. Shall the Federal Government be 
used to extend slavery or not? Shall it be divore- 
ed from slaveholding influence or not? Drive 
every public man from his covert—compel him to 
answer yea or nay—to take ground for or against. 
This is the only rational, manly, safe policy. 

aes 
THE AMISTAD CASE—SENATORIAL CONSER- 
VATISM. 

The Senate of the United States is a dignified 
body, and contains much talent; but on any ques- 
tion affecting human rights, we would far sooner 
trust the House of Representatives, with all its 
disorder and viclence. It represents more fairly 
the American people, and is more deeply imbued 
with the spirit of liberty. The conservatism of 
the Senate is rather the result of antagonistic 
movements of hoary-headed aspirants for the Pres- 
idency, than of a combination of wisdom, modera- 
tion, and sober patriotism. The fear lest some 
rash act may prove fatal to their aspirations makes 
them cautious. 

The conduct of the Senate in relation tothe ap- 
propriation for the Amistad case was scandalous, 
Ruiz and Montez undertook to convey in a schoon- 
er, Cinquez and his companions, forcibly imported 
from Africa, in violation of the laws of Spain, and, 
therefore, freemen. These freemen rose upon 
their kidnappers, overpowered them, took posses- 
sion of the vessel, which was brought mto New 
London. Theschooner and cargo, after being li- 
belled, were sold at public sale, by the United 
States marshal, for three or four thousand dollars. 
The negroes were decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States to be free, and discharged. 

Despite all this, the Spanish Government, with 
an importunity amounting almost toimpertinence, 
has been constantly demanding indemnity to the 
owners of the Amistad, not only for the vessel, but 
for the men, whom they held in illegal slavery— 
illegal, according to the decision of the Supreme 
Court,a majority of whom is composed of slave- 
holders. 

If we had had an Executive of the right temper, 
this offensive claim would have been put to rest 
long ago ; but our most accommodating Secretary 
of State, Mr. Buchanan, virtually sides with the 
Spanish Government, against the Supreme Judi- 
ciary of the United States. 

During some discussion on the claim in the 
House of Representatives, the following note was 
read from that gentleman : 

DepaRTMENT OF StaTE, 
Washington, March 2, 1847. 

Sir: Among the amendments adopted by the 
Senate to the civil and diplomatic bill, you will 
find an appropriation of $50,000, to be paid to the 
Spanish Government, for the purpose of distribu- 
tion among the claimants in the “ Amistad” case. 

This claim has been incessantly urged upon the 
Government of the United States by the Spanish 
Government. They have much feeling upon the 
subject, and will never, I am persuaded, cease 
from prosecuting it until it shall be adjusted. I 
have given the question a thorough and delibe- 


rate consideration, and cannot avoid the conclusion 
that the claim is well founded, under the 8th, 9th, 


and 10th articles of our treaty with Spain of the | 


20th October, 1795. 

But even ifthe claim were doubtful, I may re- 
peat what I said in my letter of Mar'ch 19, 1846, to 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the House, that “so long as it remain 
unsettled it cannot fail to: prove a source of irrita- 
tion and discord between the two a, highly 
prejudicial, in many respects, to the interests o 
the United States. 





——S 


I have the honor to be, with great respect, your 
obedient servant, James Bucnanan. 

Hon. Ja:, J. McKay, Chairman Committee 

of Ways and Means, H. of Reps. 

We wer? present when this claim was present- 
ed in the Senate, and Mr. Sevier urged an amend- 
ment to the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill, 
appropriating $50,000 indirectly to the owners of 
the Amistad. Mr. Webster, Mr. Davis, Mr. 
Evans, Mr, Cilley, Mr. Corwin, and other Sena- 
tors, from whom some word of opposition might 
have been sxpected, were in their seats, but not a 
syllable of dissent was uttered. The amendment 
passed without a dissenting voice. 

Mr. Giddings was soon made acquainted with 
the fact, and the result was, the emendment was 
not concurred in by the House. ‘The Senate in- 
sisted upon it, and it was then referred to the 
Committee of ways and Means. In this stage of 
proceedings, the foregoing note by Mr. Buchan- 
an was transmitted to the chairman of said com- 
mittee, by whom the amendment was reported, 
with a recommendation that it pass, only reducing 
the amount from $50,000 to $10,000. 

Mr. Giddings and Mr. Adams again interposed. 
Mr. A. was understood to say “‘ that the Spanish 
Government never claimed the negroes of the ‘ Am- 
istad’ as property, but demanded them as assassins ; 
and that, therefore, in no view was the Secretary 
of State justified in the view which he had taken 
of the relations of the United States with Spain 
upon this subject, growing out of the treaty with 
Spain.” 

The House, thank God, had sufficient regard for 
justice and the national honor to reject the amend- 
ment. It failed—yeas 40, nays 112. And we 
hope that this may be the last time that an Ameri- 
can Congress will be insulted by the presentation 
of a claim for indemnity to a brace of Spanish 
slaveholders guilty of violating their own laws. 

re ibs 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Our yaper of last week contained a paragraph 
from the New York Tribune, stating that Mr. 
Wess, of the Courier and Enquirer, had been 
appointed Brigadier General, and had sailed for 
Tampio. It was a hoax. The Colonel is left 
upon the tripod. He danced attendance upon the 
Executive in vain, and all his denunciation of 
Corwin’s peace speech went for nothing. 

Gen. Taytor, a slaveholding gentleman, was 
appointed over the head of Gen. Wortn—an offi- 
cer, to say the least, equally meritorious, but a 
Northern man—to the command of the armies 
against Mexico. By a late act of Congress, the 
President was authorized to appoint two addi- 
tional Major Generals. The two favored person- 
ages are taken from civil life—Senator Benton, 
of Missouri, and Witu1am Cummine, of Georgia. 

The followirfg Northern gentlemen have been 
graciously appointed Brigadier Generals : Grorce 
Capwa.aper, of Pennsylvania; Epwarp D. Hor- 
pine, of New York; Franxuin Pierce, of New 
Hampshire. 

It is stated, by a correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, that Mr. Sevier, being offered the mis- 
sion to France, declined it. Doubtful. 

We are happy to learn that the Senate rejected 
the nomination of C. J. Incersoi1, as Minister to 
France. Ricnarp Rusu has been confirmed for 
that station. ’ 

Davip Top goes to Brazil, vice H. A. Wise, re- 
called at_his own request. 

Grorce W. Hopkins, of Virginia, is appointed 
Charge d’Affaires of the United States to the 
Queen of Portugal. 

C. Frank Powe tu is appointed Consul at Mus- 
cat. 

A son of Gen. Cass receives the appointment of 
Major in the Army. 
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SELF-CONFIDENT. 


Mr. Caruoun’s Srrecu.—Mr. Webster is re- 
ported to have said of Mr. Calhoun’s speech in 
favor of adopting a defensive instead of offensive 
policy, that it “ends the war.” On a subsequent 
day, Mr. Calhoun, in reference to the same sub- 
ject, and with great emphasis of manner, said : 

“T know the ground I stand upon. I have indicat- 
ed the course of the Administration. It must be fol- 
lowed. Gentlemen must come to it.” 

This was in reply to Messrs. Houston, Benton, 
Cass, and others of the ultra war party. 

Exchange paper. 

Mr. Calhoun is oracular, positive, self-confident. 
He is the very Lucifer of politicians. A prouder 
man does not breathe. We shall never forget the 
tone of triumph in which he replied to Benton’s 
assault upon him. “ One thing is now universally 
conceded,” he cried, “and of this honor no man 
can deprive me. Jam the sole author of the an- 
nexation of Texas!” His eyes flashed fire, a gleam 
of triumph lit up his severe countenance, and he 
looked as if he would defy the heavens. 

Vain boast! Mr. Calhoun was but a spoke in 
the Texas wheel ; merely a part of the machinery 
by which Texas was forced into the Union ; only 
one link in the chain of causes on which depended 
that event. The plot toannex Texas dates twenty 
years back. From that time, it has been steadily 
pursued through all vicissitudes. In the canvass 
of 1844 it was made a prominent issue, and Mr. 
Polk was elected as the annexation candidate. 
John Tyler, ambitious to signalize his term, 
pushed the movement, and, finding himself too 
weak to carry it alone, called Mr. Calhoun to 
his aid, that he might anticipate all competitors. 
Mr. Calhoun was simply the instrument of con- 
summating what had already been prepared, 
would have been completed at an early period, and 
probably in a less exceptionable way, by other 
agents. This is the sum and substance of his ac- 
complishments, and yet he boasts with boundless 
pride that he was the sole author of the annexa- 


tion of Texas! 
————~>—_- 


THE POINT CONCEDED—IMPORTANT COR- 
RESPONDENCE. 

We are one of those who believe that the rup- 
ture of friendly relations between Mexico and the 
United States, produced by the annexation of 
Texas, might have been healed by proper manage- 
ment in our Executive. If the army had not been 
ordered to the Rio Grande; if the President had 
not been so hasty in sending a diplomatic agent to 
Mexico; or if he had yielded the point of etiquette 
insisted upon by the Mexican Government, and 
sent a Commissioner to settle the question of 
boundary, instead of a Minister Plenipotentiary 
and Enyoy Extraordinary as if the ordinary peace- 
ful relations still existed between us and Mexico, 
there would have been no actual hostilities, and 
the breach would have been healed without a re- 
sort to force. 

The readers of the old Cincinnati Herald will 
remember the full examination we gave to this 
subject in the beginning of the war, and the analy- 
sis we presented of the entire correspondence be- 
tween the two Governments concerning the open- 
ing of negotiations. Herrera, disposed to peace, 
but holding power by the frailest tenure, constantly 
insisted that the honor of the republic would be 
compromitted by receiving & Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, as the implication would be that Mexico 
did wrong in recalling her Minister and suspend- 
ing friendly intercourse with the United States. 
A Commissioner for the special purpose of settling 
the boundary question would be received; and 
then it would not be derogatory to the Govern- 
ment to renew intercourse between the two coun- 
tries under the usual forms. 

This was the ground taken by Herrera, and 
afterwards by PAREDES, throughout the entire cor- 
respondence. But it was disallowed by our Exec- 
utive. It would concede nothing. Mexico must 
receive an ordinary diplomatic agent, and thus 
admit that we had done nothing justifying a rup- 
ture of friendly relations, (the very point in dis- 
pute,) or she should have war to the knife. Her 
repeated, t requests, that a Commissioner 
should first be sent, to adjust the question of bound- 
ary, Was contemptuousiy rejected. 

Well, the result was what might have been ex- 
pected—what the Administration appears to have 
desired—open war. And now, after having overrun 
a large portion of Mexican territory, sacrificed 
thousands of lives, and incurred an enormous debt, 
this same Administration has at last consented to 
do just what Mexico demanded, what might have 
been yielded at first without degradation to our 





national honor, and what, if yielded, would have 
undoubtedly prevented war. If any one doubt, let 
him attend to what follows. We copy from the 
correspondence of one of the editors of the New 
York Tribune, writing from Washington : 

“Some time since, Mr. Buchanan made applica- 
tion to the Committee on Finance, in the Senate, 
for $50,000, to use in the contingent opening of 
negotiations with Mexico, which application Mr. 
Evans required should be made in writing. He 
was determined to assume no responsibility for the 
Administration, nor leave it in their future power 
to say that he had advised such measure, and was 
therefore responsible for its character. The ap- 
plication was so made, and nearly, or literally, in 
the following words, by Mr. Buchanan: | 

“Should the Mexican Government consent to 
open negotiations before the meeting of the next 
Congress, they might, and probably would, prefer 
to treat of peace with one or more Commissioners on 
the part of the United States, rather than with an En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, for 
whom an outfit and salary have already been in- 
serted in the civil and diplomatic bill now before 
the Senate. I would, therefore, respectfully suggest 
to you the propriety of making an appropriation to meet 
such contingency. ” 

Mexico may prefer a Commissioner now, and 
therefore we will send one! Mexico did prefer a 
Commissioner before the breaking out of hostili- 
ties, and repeatedly asked for one. Why was not 
her request granted ? 

Is there any common sense or common honesty 
in this Administration? The truth is, it begins to 
see, what it ought to have known long since, that 
the great majority of the American people regard 
the war With loathing. 

There is another fact connected with this sub- 
ject, to which we have made no reference, but the 
record of which shows still more clearly the crim- 
inality of the Administration. Some two months 
since, a correspondent communicated to the Charles- 
ton Mercury, a letter written by Isaac D. Marks 
to Gen. Taylor, a copy of which was transmit- 
ted to Mr. Buchanan, under date of October 
20, 1845. This correspondent was doubtless Mr. 
Calhoun. It bears his stamp. The closing sen- 
tence of the remarks introducing the letter is as 
follows : 


“The results of the course which has been pur- 
sued are especially unfortunate, as having droppéd 
acurtain upon the destiny of this country which no man 
can penetrate.” 

The very language we have placed in italics we 
heard used by Mr. Calhoun, in the Senate, in the 
same connection. 

The letter of Mr. Marks was referred to during 
the debate on the three million bill, in the Senate, 
and an attempt was made to invalidate its force, 
by showing that he was not a consul of the United 
States, just as if nobody but an offcial could tell 
the truth! Mr. Marks, it is admitted, was no con- 
sul, but he was acting as a sort of vice-consul, and 
Mr. Cass acknowledged unqualifiedly, in the Sen- 
ate, that he was a man of unimpeachable truth 
andintegrity. The letter may therefore be relied 
upon, just as much as the correspondence of Con- 
sul Black or Mr. John Slidell. The reader will 
see at once, in examining it, that there could not 
be the slightest probability of actual hostilities, so 
long as Gen. Taylor remained at Corpus Christi. 
Why was he ordered to the Rio Grande? For 
the same reason that Mr. Polk refused to send a 
Commissioner to Mexico. But here is the letter. 
Let every one read it : 

Vitiace or Cura, (on the river San Juan.) 
September 23, 1845. 

Sir: I have the honor to inform you that I have 
had several conferences at Monterey with General 
Mariano Arista, commander-in-chief of the Mex- 
ican forces on the frontier of the Rio Grande, in 
relation to the differences at present existing be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, and I am 
pleased to state to you that, from the opinions and 
views he made known to me, the cabinet of Mexico 
is disposed to enter into an amicable arrangement 
with the United States, in relation tothe boundary 
and all other momentous questions. Although i 
was not clothed with any official authority, I took 
upon myself, as a citizen of the United States, de- 
sirous to see the two countries in harmony of 
feiendship, to say, that it has ever been and is the 
policy and the sincere wish of the Government 
and people of the United States to cultivate the 
good will and friendship of the sister republics of 
the American continent, and most especially Mex- 
ico; and that I was confident the United States 
would make a liberal settlement with Mexico rel- 
ative to the boundary question. As Gen. Arista 
was under the impression that I was a secret agent 
of the United States, though I declared to him 
quite contrary, and that I was only acting as a 
private individual, endeavoring to avoid a recourse 
to arms between the two countries, he nevertheless 
thought it advisable to send a minute of our con- 
ference to his Government, and assured me that 
there will be no declaration of war on the part of 
Mexico until I can proceed to Washington and 
lay before the President the views of Mexico, of 
which I am possessed. Gen. Arista pledged his 
honor to me, that no large body of Mexican troops 
should cross the left bank of the Rio Grande; 
that only small parties, not to exceed 200 men, 
should be permitted to go as far as the Arroyo 
Colorado, 20 leagues from the Rio Grande, and 
that they would be strictly ordered only to pre- 
vent Indian depredations and illicit trade. I then 
had no hesitation in assuring him that you would 
not commit any aggressive act against Mexico or 
her citizens, and that you would solely maintain 
the position you at present occupy at or near the 
Nueces river. I trust, in having made this assur- 
ance to him, though, I again repeat, I did it as a 
private citizen of the United States, it will meet 
with your approbation, and be adhered to, as in a 
great measure peace depends on your prudent 
movements in this particular. Gen. Arista spoke 
also of Indian incursions on the frontier of the 
Rio Grande, and is under the impression that they 
could be prevented by the troops under your com- 
mand, as the Indians always come from the Nueces 
river. I expressed my "profound regret at the 
frequent atrocious acts of the Indians, and said 
that you would no doubt in future use all endeav- 
ors to prevent them, as the United States was 
bound, by the treaty of April, 1831, to prevent 
them as far as possible. He suggested, that if you 
would station a body of cavalry at the pass San 
Salas, (head waters of the Nueces,) through 
which mountain pass they invariably proceed to 
the Rio Grande, it would effectually check them. 
I shall leave this village to-morrow for Matamo- 
ros, at which port I shall arrive in three days; 
from thence I will embark in the first vessel for 
the United States, proceeding immediately on to 
Washington, to lay before the President the in- 
formation and views of Mexico which I am pos- 
sessed of; in the mean time, should you deem this 
note of sufficient importance, I trust that you 
will transmit a copy of it by express to the Gov- 
ernment, as by timely information much good may 
result therefrom. I beg to congratulate you that 
the door is open to an amicable adjustment of the 
various questions between the United States and 
Mexico, and feel happy in having been instrumen- 
tal in this great and good object. 

I am, with respect, sir, your obedient servant, 

Isaac D. Marks. 

To Gen. Z. Taylor, commanding the 

U. S.troops at Corpus Christi, Texas. 





New Orteans, October 29, 1845. 


Sir: I have the honor to transmit, herewith, 
“copy” of a letter I addressed to General Z. Tay- 
lor, at Corpus Christi, from the village of China, 
(Mexico.) I despatched it by special courier to 
him, but was subsequently informed that the ex- 
press was detained at the town of Camargo, (on 
the Rio Grande.) up to the 7th instant, by reason 
of the continual and heavy rains. I beg leave to 


add, that I arrived in this city yesterday, from |. 


Matamoros, and will leave to-morrow for ‘Wash- 
ington. 
I with great respect, &c. 
7 " *'T, D. Marks. 
To the Hon. James Buchanan, 
Secretary of State. 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON. 


This is the title of the new zhonotypic newspa- 
per, edited and published in Boston by Andrews 
& Boyle, those indefatigable advocates of the 
printing and writing reformation. The necessity 
of a radical reform of English spelling has long 
been felt ; and this desirable object, good judges 
say, seems now in a fair way of being attained, 
though not so speedily as might be, in consequence 
of English and American phonotypists using dif- 
ferent alphabets. ‘This will be an obstacle to the 
progress of the reform. Until it be removed, the 
friends of the reform will for the most part stand 
aloof from giving aid, and the enemies will have 
real cause for making objections. Let there be 
on both sides of the water but one phonotypic, as 
we have now but one heterotypic alphabet. We 
sincerely wish success to the Anglo-Saxon. It is 
a neatly printed sheet; price two dollars per 
annum. ~- * 
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Brig. Gen. Worru has been appointed Major 
General by brevet. 




















HISTORY OF HAYTI. 


We are promised a forthcoming History of 
Hayti, by a native Haytien, the Professor of His- 
tory in the National Lyceum. It is in the press 
at Hayti, and is to occupy two large volumes oc- 
tavo, and will cost $10 Haytien. 

x*r The friends of the Rey. A. A. Purtrs have 
received letters from him, we understand, as late 
as January 12th and 19th, dated Kingston, Ja- 
maica, His health, we learn, is much as it was 
when he first arrived on the island, (better than 
when he was at Hayti, but not so good as when 
he left this country ;) but he finds the air very 
damp, and the temperature very changeable. We 
expect to have letters from Mr. Phelps, for the 
“ Era,” by the next arrival. 

i Diiawts 
THE FINAL PROCEEDINGS. 

We had not time last week to notice the final 
proceedings of Congress. 

The appropriation bills were all passed. 

The Senate disposed of all the private bills from 
the House but one. 

The river and harbor bill passed both Houses, 
but failed to become a law, not being returned by 
the President. 

The bill satisfying the Paul Jones claim also 
passed both Houses, but was found after the ad- 
journment of Congress on the floor of the Senate. 
And so the claimants must await the action of 
another Congress. 

- The bills establishing Territorial Governments 
for Minnesota and Oregon were taken up in the 
Senate, discussed to some extent, and finally laid 
upon the table! 

It is stated that the rewards promised to Messrs. 
Strong, of New York, and Chipman, of Michigan, 
for their votes against the Wilmot proviso, were 
judgesbips in these two Territories! Many aslip 
between the cup and the lip. We trust the slip 
in this case is forever. 

The bill creating an additional number of gen- 
eral officers was passed, not, however, till the pro- 
vision authorizing the President to appoint a Com- 
mander-in-chief was stricken out. 

A joint resolution was adopted, authorizing the 
President to provide two national vessels for the 
purpose of conveying relief to the starving people 
of Ireland. 

An attempt to call up the bill appropriating 
$500,000 to the relief of Ireland failed. 

Congress then adjourned, the Executive having 
succeeded in carrying all its measures, except the 
lieutenant generalship and the proposed tax on 
tea and coffee. 


pone err ae 
REVIEW. 
A Sketch of the Life of Joun McLean, of Onto. For sale 
by Brooke, Shillington, & Cv., Washington. 

This well-written sketch is no more than a de- 
served tribute to the merits of a distinguished and 
highly estimable man. We glean from it a few 
facts that may not be uninteresting to our readers. 

Judge McLean, the son of an Irishman who mi- 
grated to this country just before the war of In- 
dependence, was born on the 11th March, 1785, 
on a little farm in Morris county, New Jersey. 
His father, being in straitened circumstances, 
found it necessary, in 1789, to seek a new home in 
the wilderness of the West. At first he pitched 
his tent in Morgantown, Virginia, then removed 
to Kentucky, and finally, in 1797, settled in Ohio, 
where he was able to acquire a small farm in what 
is now called Warren county. 

Up to this time, his son had enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of schooling but rarely ; now he had the 
privilege of going toa common school in the neigh- 
borhood, whenever he could spare time from hard 
labor. The desire of knowledge grew with his 
years. His father being unable to supply the 
means of a more liberal education, he determined 
to provide means himself. Accordingly, when 
there was little to do at home, he worked out for 
hire, and in this way accumulated a fund for his 
support and tuition at a higher school. He com- 
menced this plan in his fourteenth year, and by 
the time he was sixteen, we find him enjoying the 
advantages of a higher school. At eighteen, hav- 
ing resolved on the study of law, he obtained em- 
ployment in the office of the clerk of Hamilton 
county, under the stipulation that he should re- 
main there three years, and be allowed a certain 
portion of each day for his own studies, which he 
conducted under the supervision of Arthur St. 
Clair. 

In his twenty-second year, he obtained leave 
to practice, established himself at Lebanon, soon 
obtained a lucrative business, and in 1812 was 
elected to Congress by a very large majority of 
the entire vote over two competitors. 

He was a supporter of the Administration of 
Mr. Madison, an active and industrious member, 
was appointed on two important committees—on 
Foreign Relations and on the Public Lands—ori- 
ginated and carried through several most benefi- 
cial measures. 

He was re-elected in 1815, receiving every vote 
cast in his district ; in 1816 was chosen, by a unan- 
imous vote, to the bench of the supreme court of 
his State ; in 1822 was appointed by Mr. Monroe 
Commissioner of the Land Office, and in 1823 re- 
ceived the appointment of Postmaster General. 
This Department was at that time near founder- 
ing; but he soon effected an entire revolution, re- 
stored the finances of the Department, gave it an 
organization, and extended its operations so as to 
command universal admiration. 

He continued in this position during Mr. Mon- 
roe’s Administration and the succeeding one, un- 
til General Jackson came into power, when he 
was appointed to a seat on the Supreme Bench of 
the United States, which he has occupied now for 
sixteen years. 

Judge McLean is one of our purest public men, 
and his career affords a forcible illustration of the 
power of untiring industry, steady purpose, and 
sound moral principle. It is worthy of note, how 
many of our most distinguished men have risen 
to eminence from the humblest poverty. 

A few inquiries made the other day in regard 
to the members of the Senate, led us to the 
conclusion that a majority of them had spent 
the earlier periods of their lives in the most 
straitened circumstances. We sometimes doubt 
whether, could the social Reformer succeed in plac- 
ing all men ina condition of competence, we should 
have such developments of robust energy as ad- 
verse fortune now is constantly producing. 





Lonpon QuarterLy Review. December. New York. 
Leonard Scott & Co. Agent, W. Adam, Pennsylvania Av- 
enue, Washington. Sa 


Tue Westminster Revizw. For January. Published 
by Leonard Seott & Co, New York. W. Adam, agent, 
Washington. 

These reviews contain their usual amount of 
instructive reading. 

The contents of the Westminster Review are— 

Revelations of the Telescope. 

Grote’s History of Greece. 

British Farms. 

Carlyle’s Cromwell. 

Camp and Barrack Room. 

Bankruptcy and Insolvency. 

Travels in Lycia. 

The Spanish Marriages. 

Foreign Literature and Correspondence. 

Critical and Miscellaneous Notices. 

The Review contains a highly favorable notice 
of anew work, just issued in London, entitled 
“Characteristics of Men of Genius,” a series of 
biographical. historical, and critical essays, select- 
by permission, chiefly from the North American 
Review. 

Under the head of Foreign Literature and Cor- 
respondence, we have a very agreeable hash of 
facts, fancies, and critical notices. 

The following table, which we copy from an 
article upon railway enterprise, is worth preser- 
vation. It affords some illustration of national 
character. We should like to see a similar table 
prepared of railway casualties in the United 
States : 

Annual mean proportion of persons killed to 


~ of passengers conveyed, from their own neg- 


InFrance, - - - 1to 2,157,000 


869,000 


InEngland,- - - ito 














In Belgium, - - - 1lto 670,000 

In Germany, - - + 1 to 25,000,000 

Annual mean proportion of officials killed and 
wounded from their own misconduct 


In France, - - - 1 to 5,000.000 
In England, - - - 1 to 360,000 
In Belgium, - - - lto 280,000 


In Germany, - 1 to 9,000,000 


Annual mean proportion of persons killed to 
total of passengers, from defective management : 


In France, - - - lto 3,465,996 
In England, - - - lto 852,416 
In Belgium, - - - 1to 1,690.764 


In Germany, - - - 1 to 12,252,858 

The contrast between the countries is remark- 
able. 

The London Quarterly contains the following 
articles : 

Montrose and the Covenanters. 

Tales by a Barrister. 

Experimental Researches in Electricity 

The Second Annual Report of the Ragged 
School. 

The Stuarts in Italy. 

Ancient Portuguese Drama. 

Agriculture in France. 

State of Ireland. 

The last two articles are of protound interest. 





BLackwoon’s EpinsurGu Macazine. For January. New 
York. Published by Leonard Scott & Co. Agent, W 
Adam, Washington. 

The contents of Blackwood for January are— 

The Court of Louis Philippe. 

Mildred, a Tale. 

Eugene, Marlborough, Frederick, Napoleon 
and Wellington. 

Lays and Legends of the Thames. 

Prussian Military Memoirs. 

Lappenberg’s Anglo-Saxons. 

Scottish Melodies, 

General Mack. 

Reflections suggested by the Career of the late 

Premier. 

Here is a delicious melody by Deita : 

THE STORMY SEA. 

Ere the twilight bat was flitting, 

In the sunset, at her knitting, 

Sang a lonely maiden, sitting 

Underneath her threshold tree; 
And, as daylight died before iis, 
And the vesper star shone o’er ua, 


Fitful rose her tender chorus— 
“ Jamie’s on the stormy sea!” 


Warmly shone that sunset glowing; 
Sweetly breathed the young flowers blowing; 
Earth, with beauty overflowing, 

Seem’d the home of love to be, 

As those angel tones ascending, 
With the scene and season blending, 
Ever had the same low ending— 

“ Jamie’s on the stormy sea!” 
Curfew bells, remotely ringing, 
Mingled with that sweet voice singing ; 
And the last red ray seem’d clinging 

__ Lingeringly to tower and tree: 
Nearer as I came, and nearer, 
Finer rose the notes, and clearer; 
Oh! ’twas heaven itself to hear her— 

“ Jamie’s on the stormy sea!” 

“ Blow, ye west winds! blandly hover 
O’er the bark that bears my lover; 
Gently blow, and bear him over 

To his own dear home and me; 
For, when night wihds bend the willow, 
Sleep forsakes my lonely pillow, 
Thinking of the foaming billow— 

Jamie’s on the stormy sea!” 

How could I but list, but linger, 
To the song, and near the singer, 
Sweetly wooing Heaven to bring her 
Jamie from the stormy sea; 
And, while yet her lips did name me, 
Forth I sprang—my heart o’ercame me— 
“ Grieve no more, sweet, I am Jamie, 
Home return’d to love and thee!” 
—_->—__- 
CONTRIBUTIONS FOR IRELAND. 

We scarcely take up one of our exchanges in 
which we do not see the reports of meetings called 
in all parts of the eeuntvy for the relief of Ireland. 
The New York Tribune publishes a record of all 
the contributions made, so far as they have come 
within its knowledge. 
stract : 

New York - . . - - $78,414 
Pennsylvania - - - - - 29.583 
New Jersey - - - - 5,228 
Massachusetts - - . - - 
Rhode Island - - - - . 7.550 
Connecticut - - - - - 1,050 
Maine - - - - - - 420 
Ohio - - - - - - - 12,000 
Maryland - - - . - - 7,500 
i 5,267 
North Carolina - - . - - 1,350 
Georgia - . - . - - 2.400 
Missouri - - - - - - 1,750 
Louisiana - - . - - - 13.000 
Washington, D.C. - - - - 5,000 
Passengers of the Cambria - - 500 


The following is an ab- 


31.577 





$203,339 


This list is very imperfect. At least the sum 
of $100,000 more has been contributed, to say 
nothing of the immense quantities of provisions 
and breadstuffs that have been forwarded. In 
Ohio, indeed, there is scarcely a county in which 
a public meeting has not been called. Two schoon- 
ers, we learn, have been freighted at Cincinnati, 
and sent direct to Ireland. 

Besides all this, the amount of private remit- 
tances must be very large. “'The wholeamount,” 
says the National Intelligencer, “of private remit- 
tances sent from Boston, during the month of Feb- 
ruary, is certainly $216,000—a sum distinct from 
that sent by Bishop Fitzpatrick, which was over 
$22,000.” 

The Boston Atlas says, that $145,000, chiefly 
in small sums, was sent out in the steamer Cam- 
bria, through Harnden & Co., being the private 
remittances of Irishmen for the relief of their 
friends in the old country. 

We have noticed with pleasure the liberal con- 
tributions of working men. Some have set apart 
the proceeds of a day’s labor to the noble object 
of succoring the starving Jaborer on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Children, too, have had their 
sympathies awakened. The children of a school 
in Nelson county, Virginia, remit to the mayor of 
Washington the sum of $10, with the following 
beautiful letter : 

Lovineaston Acapemy, Netson Co., Va. 

Dear Sir: Our teacher has told us of the dis- 
tress of Ireland. Our hearts are touched; and, 
although we can do but little, we do that cheer- 
fully. We have ten dollars, which we had intend- 
ed to spend for a party ; but it will give us greater 
joy to see the starving children of Ireland rejoicing 
over the part of a loaf which it may buy, than we 
can possibly derive from it. We wish from the 
bottom of our hearts that it was more; but, mite 
as it is, we offer it in the name of Him who blesseth 
not according to the amount, but according to the 
spirit of the giver. 

To the Mayor of Washington. 

Signed by thirty-two children, male and female, 

ae ere 


FROM YUCATAN, 


The New York Sun, on the authority of files of 
newspapers received at its office from Havana to 
the 18th ultimo, and from Merida to the 7th ulti- 
mo, announces the entire success of the revolution 
in Yucatan. Several engagements had taken place, 
in which the revolutionists were victorious. Gov- 
ernor Barbachano had been deposed. 

Yucatan is now an independent republic. 

The commander of the American naval forces 
had given notice, that so long as the Campechians 
would observe a strict neutrality, the blockade of 
Laguira and Terminos should be suspended. 


_———@——_—_ 


FROM THE ARMY. 


The New Orleans papers have received news 
and rumors from Tampico and the Brazos. 

The vessels at Tampico had been impressed into 
the United States service, for the purpose of trans- 
porting troops and provisions. 

The Mexican armies are multiplied and magni- 
fied in amazing style. Gen. Urrea is said to be 
in full march for Matamoros, with 4,000 men, 
2,000 of whom are splendid soldiers. A large de- 
tachment is marching upon Monterey, and 16,000 
picked troops upon Saltillo! If we are to believe 
rumors, the country is swarming with the best- 
appointed armies, numerous and well supplied, 
all pouring down upon the stations occupied by 
the Americans. 

Meantime, the American troops were embark- 
ing for Lobos as fast as possible. Gen. Scott sailed 
on the 13th ultimo. Gen. Worth had not left on 
the 19th. The forces were concentrating at Lobos, 
put it was not expected they would be able to 
leave thence before the 18th of March. 

The St. Louis papers bring full accounts of the 
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pattle of El Paso, of which we had a report in our 
last paper. ‘ 

The following letter is published in the S¢. Louis 
Union: 

Inperenvence, Feb. 16, 1847. 

Dear Sir: To-day another company arrived 
from the plains, bringing Santa Fe dates as late 
as January 7. : 
as 4 

The news which I sent you yesterday is con- 
frmed in almost every particular, and I enclose 
you an official report of the battle, printed in Santa 
We, and sent me by a friend. 

Yours, &c¢., R. 

On the 25th of December, 1846, the Mexican 
forces from the city of Chihuahua (about 1,100 in 
number) met the United States forces, under com- 
mand of Col. A. W. Doniphan, consisting of 600 
al =o) of them being of his own troops, the Ist 
regiment of M. M., volunteers, and a detachment 
“ 109 men from Santa Fe, under command of 
Lieut. Col. Mitehell, of the 2d regiment, consist- 
«ng of 40 men from Maj. Clark’s battalion of _ 
artillery, under command of Capt. Hudson anc 
Lieut. Kribben, and 70 men from Col. Price's regi- 
ment and Col. Willeck’s battalion, 25 niles this 
side of El Paso. 

The following is the substance of a letter from 
Col. Doniphan : 

Col. D. states that he has met the oe 
conquered, and is going on to take the er _ 
He further states that the enemy attacke — 
when his men were in great confusion, but they 
were called together immediately, and drawn up 
as infantry. and received three fires from the ene- 
my, when the whole line opened a broadside, tell- 
ing with great effect. and breaking the entire line 
ofthe enemy. Capt. Reid made a gallant charge. 
after the third fire, with 16 mounted men, and in 
his attack killed several of the enemy. One mule 
load of powder and several horses and mules were 
captured. Most of the Mexicans who were killed 
were shot in the head, an evidence that our men 
The battle lasted about half an 
hour. There was only about twenty minutes to 
prepare, from the time the enemy were discov- 

ered, 

Thomas Forsyth, who brought the express, 
says that the Americans had a glorious Christ- 
mas frolie on the liquor, bread, and wine, which 
they captured. 

F —— 

LATER FROM THE ARMY. 

The New Orleans papers have received news 
from Tampico to the 20th ultimo. Gen. Scott ar- 
rived there on the 19th. ‘The city was full of ex- 
citement. A correspondent of the Picayune, in a 
letter dated Tampico, February 18, says: 

This afternoon the mail carrier from Vera Cruz 
arrived, bringing letters for foreign merchants in 
this city, which stated that the commander of the 
Mexican forces at Vera Cruz had received posi- 
tive orders from Santa Anna to withdraw all the 
forees from that city, and march them into the in- 
terior; and it is supposed by all now that Vera 
Cruz will be occupied by our troops, without a 
blow being struek. . 

Preparations were making at Tampico for the 
embarkation of the troops with rapidity. 

General Scott had declared martial law in every 
Mexican post occupied by the American armies. 

Dates from Brazos to the 23d have been re- 
ceived at New Orleans. Maj. Gen. Burier, dis- 
abled by his wounds received at Monterey, had 
retired to Washington. Gen. Worth, with all his 
troops, was about sailing for Monterey. 

An attack was apprehended at Matamoros, and 
Col. Drake was preparing every thing for sucess- 
ful resistance. 

——>—___—_ 


RESUMPTION IN MARYLAND. 


The bill for resuming the payment of interest 
on the public debt of Maryland has become a law. 
The Baltimore Clipper says: “ We hope and trust 
that the estimate as to the ability of the State to 
resume and continue payment of interest will be 
found to be correct, and that old Maryland will 
never again be disgraced even by a temporary dis- 
regard of her pecuniary obligations.” 

MAR- 


SHALL, MICH.—LIBERTY PAPERS—PEACE 
AND WAR MEN. 


acme made to understand, that we shall not 
allow one of our members to be carried away, by 
any persons or pas his consent.” ‘Ay,’ 
was again the prompt shout of concurrence. 

In the mean time, Crosswhite, the fugitive, had 
obtained a warrant against the assailants for break- 
ing open his door ; and another colored man, Hack- 
ett, for an assault made upon him by the Ken- 
tuckians, with Bowie knives and revolving pistols. 
The Justice decided, that in Michigan every man 
was presumed to be free; and that his house was 
his unassailable castle, and therefore fined the de- 
fendants one hundred dollars and costs. They 
were also adjudged guilty on the complaint for as- 
sault, and compelled to recognise for their appear- 
ance at the circuit court. After making provision 
for the indemnification. of their sponsors, they 
mounted their horses, thankful for their escape 
from imprisonment, and moved off southerly, 
making no secret of their determination never to 
enter the State again on a similar errand. The 
correspondent of the Herald, an able lawyer, and 
who, while a resident ef Massachusetts, was re- 
garded as decidedly hostile to the anti-slavery 
party, says: 

“'The sympathy with the Crosswhites was uni- 
versal, running through Whigs and Democrats, 
Yankees and Irish. 

“This conflict between the sentiment of free- 
dom and the law of the land was direct and pal- 
pable, unobstructed by the interposition of a sin- 
gle pretence or circumstance. The family were 
undoubtedly the slaves of the claimant. The wife 
had been the nurse of the younger of the party ; 
he addressed her as an old familiar, and called 
her ‘mother’ Crosswhite did not pretend that he 
had ever been manumitted, or that his escape from 
his master was in any way known or consented 
to. Nor was there any mistake as to the law; for, 
at the outset of the matter, not less than half a 
dozen lawyers were present, and stated the sub- 
stance of it repeatedly. Nevertheless, in the 
minds of the people, there seemed no doubt as to 
the course which they were determined to pursue. 
Clergymen, lawyers, doctors, men of substance 
and men without a dollar, seemed to accord in 
opinion, that the law of nature was of more bind- 
ing efficacy than the statute of the Union. 

“ After the close of the judicial inquiry, the law- 
yer of the party expressed a wish to address the 
audience, and not the least extraordinary of these 
proceedings were his remarks, considering the 
position in which he stood. He avowed himself to 
be hostile to the system of slavery; claimed sym- 
pathy for its burdens and inconveniences; ex- 
pressed a hope that it might soon be extirpated 
from Kentucky; and urged, as an apology for its 
continuance, that it was the work of their forefa- 
thers, and not the present generation. | know not, 
if similar feelings would have been exhibited by 
our people a year ago.” 

After speaking of the growing jealousy of sla- 
very inthe free States, the position of King, of New 
York, and the unanimous passage of a resolution 
against the extension of slavery in the popular 
branch of the Michigan Legislature, he concludes 
with the suggestion that it “may be that this new 
distrust of the South will become a basis on which 
the whole population of the free States may unite, 
in a new and triumphant party. Such a party 
would have a noble corner stone, an hostility to 
the extension of the area, or, to speak in English, 
the ‘threshing floor, of slavery. And such a 
fundamental principle would draw to it the sym- 
pathies of all; would identify the party with those 
who have been distinguished in all the glorious 
periods of history, and conciliate for it the ap- 
plause of the civilized world.” 

I am happy to see that the Liberty men of 
Southern Ohio have still an able organ of their 
sentiments. The Herald, under the care of Stan- 
ley Matthews, is an admirable paper. All its 
leading editorials evince the vigor and freshness 
of a strong and healthy mind. I sincerely hope 
the Liberty men of Ohio will give it the support 
which it deserves, and which the welfare of their 
cause demands. The Emancipator, thou wilt see, 
has made some valuable accessions to its editorial 
strength. J.C. Lovejoy, Harvey B. Stanton, and 





Amessury, Mass., 1st of 3d mo., 1847. 

The able conductors of “the Harbinger,” the 
organ of the Associationists near Boston, I per- 
ecive, in their last paper take exceptions to a par- 
agraph in one of my late letters, in which I allud- 
ed to a remark of Legh Richmond, in relation to 
Robert Owen’s establishment at Lanark. This, 
our friends of the Harbinger characterize as 
“cant,” and “the faded and tattered remnants of 
a strong and rigid old fanaticism, well enough in 
its day and its way.” Our Association friends 
have been themselves often charged with dealing 
in “cant ;”? but far be it from me to retort upon 
them the unkindness and misrepresentations of 
those who cannot comprehend their earnest enthu- 
siasm, and who refuse to give the credit of sincer- 
ity to their professions of entire faith in the “new 
and strange” theories of the French philosopher. 
Honoring as I do their devotion, self-sacrifice, and 
warm sympathy with suffering humanity, I shall 
not take offence at their criticism. The-remark 
of Legh Richmond, and certainly my own endorse- 
ment of it, are to be understood in a general sense, 
as applicable to all schemes for the amelioration of 
the condition of society, which are not founded 
upon the perfect morality of the Gospel of Christ. 
I have never joined in the popular clamor against 
those who are so unfortunate as to doubt or disbe- 
lieve the divine origin of that Gospel; I have on 
all occasions, and at some cost, vindicated their 
rights of free speech and fair hearing; and have, 
at the risk of misapprehension and obloquy, re- 
buked the intolerance and bitter spirit of some of 
their assailants, who had undertaken to be God’s 
avengers in the matter. Fully sympathizing with 
the free and hopeful spirit of the age, a humble 
and toiling member of that party of Reform and 
Progress, which is the germ of the great Free 
Party of the Future, I cannot, even for courtesy’s 
sake, admit the correctness of the charge preferred 
against me, of clinging to the “ tattered remnants 
of a strong and rigid old fanaticism.” I reverence 
whatever is good and true and heroic in the past, 
not because it is old, but because it brings with it 
the freshness and newness of an immortal life, and 
is not merely a part of the past, but of the present 
and future also, And hence, while I agree with 
Milton, in his terrible rebuke of those who “ go 
searching among the verminous and polluted rags 
dropped overworn from the toiling shoulders of 
time, with which, deformedly, to quilt and inter- 
lace the entire, the spotless, and undecaying robe 
of Truth, the daughter, not of Time, but of Hea- 
ven,” I am constrained to believe, with him, that 
that Truth which can alone cure the ills of hu- 
manity is “bred up between two grave and holy 
nurses; the doctrine and practice of the Gospel of 
Christ.” If this is s‘ fanaticism” and “cant,” I am 
pani bear the reproach of it, regretting only 

a not more worthy to do so. 

The last number of the Newburyport Herald 
contains a letter from Hon. Robert Cross, of Mar- 
shall, Michigan, formerly a resident in Amesbury, 
Biving a detailed account of an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to recapture a family of fugitive slaves in 
that place. It seems that the family, consisting of 
* man, his wife, and four children, had lived in 
the village for about three years, and had a fair 
reputation for industry and sobriety. Four “hun- 
ters of Kentucky,” headed by a lawyer belong- 
a - Carroll county, in that State, attempted to 
ong wash eaigeica of the fugitive family ; where- 

od ‘one tite ae raised, a black man was mount- 

» and sent through the town, ringing 

a bell, and calling on the people to to the 
rescue of the family : and } opt cone aptly 

the people wer ¥ ; and, in a brief space of time, 

® assembled to the number of sev- 


eral hundreds: The co 
rrespond: 
Who was on the spot, says: Se meena, 
“ The best-looking of the assai}; 
it afterwards appenced, wae mom ¢ party, who, as 


sion, and the grandson ofthe allegel 5 by profes- 


family. stood in the midst of the throng, Wing 
he said was delivered in courteous and conci 

terms, but it did not seem to meet the acquiescence. 
of his auditors. ‘Fellow citizens, said one of the 
multitude, and he was one whose word Would be 








S. E. Sewall, are to be contributors. 

Our Legislature have adopted, by a unanimous 
vote in both Houses, resolutions against the ex- 
tension of slavery, and deprecating it as a moral 
and political evil, &c. 

One of the saddest jokes of the season has been 
the presentation of a sword to Colonel Cushing, 
on the eve of his departure to aid in the invasion 
of Mexico, by such men as John A. Bolles, Esq., 
author of the Prize Fssay on Peace, and Robert 
Rantoul, jun., member of the Peace Society, and 
President of the Society for the Abolition of Capi- 
tal Punishment. How much more important to 
the cause of truth is the testimony of a life, than 
that of the tongue and pen! Both of the gentlemen 
above mentioned, I have not the slightest doubt, 
regard aggressive war as wicked and detestable ; 
both abhor slavery; yet, as political partisans, 
they give their countenance to both. “I am puz- 


Young Men, “to know what will happen at death 
to the politic Christian, but most unchristian poli- 
tician. Will both of his characters go heaven- 
ward together? Or shall he be sundered in two, 
as Solomon proposed to divide the contested in- 
fant?” J. G. W. 

ch 


THE MOVEMENT. 


Nine free States, through their Legislatures, 
have protested against the extension of slavery 
into new territory, and their resolves were laid 
before Congress. We hope that another Congress 
may receive a protest from every State, now free, 
or desiring to become such. 

DELAWARE. 

The Legislature which adjourned on the 26th 
ultimo, passed a joint resolution requesting the 
the Senators and Representative of that State in 
Congress to oppose the addition of new territory 
to our Union, which shall not thereafter be free 
from slavery. In the Senate, the vote stood 4 to 3; 
in the House, 10 to 19. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

The following resolutions were passed unani- 
mously by the Legislature of Massachusetts, too 
late, however, we think, to reach Congress before 
its adjournment : 

Concerning the existence and extension of slavery with- 
in the jurisdiction of the United States. 

Resolved, That the Legislature of Massachusetts 
view the existence of human slavery, within the 
limits of the United States, as a great calamity— 
an immense moral and political evil, which ought 
to be abated and abolished, assoon as that end can 
be properly and constitutionally attained; and 
that its extension, at least, should be uniformly 


and earnestly opposed by all good and patriotic 
men throughout the Union. 

Resolved, That the people of Massachusetts will 
strenuously resist the annexation of any new ter- 
ritory to this Union, in which the institution of 
slavery is to be tolerated or established ; and the 
Legislature, in behalf of the people of this Com- 
monwealth, do hereby solemnly protest against the 
acquisition of any additional territory, without 
an express provision by Congress, that there shall 
be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in 


such territory, otherwise than for the punishment 
of crime. 


Resolved, That his Excellency the Governor be 
requested to transmit a copy of the foregoing re- 
solves to each of the Senators and members of the 
House of Representatives of this Commonwealth 
in the Congress of the United States. 

The Emancipator seems to be flourishing again. 
Rev. J. C. Lovejoy has been associated with its 
veteran editor, Mr. Leavitt, and H. B. Stanton 
and Samuel E. Sewall have been enlisted as con- 
tributors. This must be some relief to one who 
has so long borne the burden and heat of the day 
as Mr. Leavitt. : 

It is pleasing to see that, so far from the Era 
breaking up the local papers, the more prominent 
_of them are increasing their efficiency. We hope 
now that we shall find our position a little more 
comfortable than it has hitherto been. 

OHIO. 

We forgot to notice the final disposition of the 

Black Law question in the Ohio Legislature. 





taken for thousands, ‘I move, as the sense of thi 
rrr that Crosswhite is a citizen of a moe 
our ®, and, as such, must not be molested without 
sai a thee ‘ Ay, was the prompt reply. ‘I also, 
and it © stranger, ‘crave leave to submit a motion, 
it is, hy iS: that the law of the land, whatever 
obete wowed to go into operation, without 
wh ction or confusion? ‘No,’ was the loud 
(TP With which the was answered. 
who spot Said another citizen, older than him 
mation «7, 78; and quite as high in public esti- 
that, however the law may run, these gen- 


After several movements upon the subject, the 
House at last passed a bill, to submit the question 
of the repeal of the Black Laws to the people, at 
the spring election ; and the Senate rejected it. 
Whatever might have been the motives of the 
Senate, its action, in itself, is right. The Con- 
stitution makes it the duty of the Legislature to 
pass laws; and it has no right to throw off this re- 


It is easy to see that these atrocious laws are 
doomed. The progress of public sentiment in 





zled,” says Henry Beecher, in his Lectures to 





Ohio upon this subject has been steady. Every 
year, since it was first agitated, the opposition to 
them has gathered strength, and this year they came 
nearer being repealed than at any former period. 
Next year, we shall expect to see at least the law 
relating to testimony blotted out of the statute 
book, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

The following act was passed by the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania at its late session: 

Sec. 1, provides that any person who shall carry 
away a free colored person from the State, to en- 
slave him, or aid or abet therein, shall pay a fine 
of not less than $500 nor ever $2,000, one-half to 
go to the prosecutor, and be sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary not less than five nor over twelve years. 
Second offence, twenty-one years. 

Src. 2, inflicts the same penalty on any one who 
may purchase any such person, in order to remove 
him out of the State as a slave. 

Sec. 3, prohibits State judges, justices, alder- 
men, &c., from taking any cognizance whatever of 
fugitive slave cases, on penalty of $500 to $1,000. 

Sec. 4, provides that persons causing tumult, or 
violation of the peace, in recovering a fugitive, 
shall pay from $100 to $1,000, and lie in jail three 
months. 

Sec. 5—writs of habeas corpus are not prohib- 
ited by this act. 

Sc. 6, prohibits the use of jails, prisons, &c., 
for the confinement of fugitives, under penalty of 
$500, and removal from oflice. 

Sec. 7, repeals the law of 1780, which allows 
slaveholders to bring their slaves into the State, 
and hold them six months. 

We confess our surprise that Pennsylvania, so 
far in the rear of Ohio in relation to human rights, 
as we have been accustomed to suppose, should, at 
one bound, place herself so far in advance. 

LOUISIANA. 

We find in one of our exchanges the following 
report of an important case : 

“We learn from the New Orleans Times, that 
a righteous decision has been made in the case of 
a slave in the District Court of that city. In 1836, 
a Madame Pigneguy went to Francce, and took 
with her her slave, Ansene, alias Caraco. After 
their return, the woman remained some time in 
Madame Pigneguy’s service; but has recently 
sued for her freedom and $1,200 wages. The 
court decided that her liberty be granted to An- 
sene, and condemned the defendant in costs. This 
is the second decision of the kind that has been 
made in New Orleans.” , 

MICHIGAN, 

A State Liberty Convention was held on the 3d 
ult. at Kalamazoo, Michigan. We learn from the 
Signal of Liberty, that the proceedings were har- 
monious, and the discussions highly interesting. 
The following resolutions, among others, were 
adopted. They indicate, clearly enough, the 
opinions of the Liberty men of Michigan: 

Resolved, That the Liberty party had its origin 
in the fact that the existing parties were pro-sla- 
very: and as these parties have since made no 
reform on this subject, but, on the contrary, still 
continue their fellowship with slavery, the original 
necessity for Liberty organization continues undi- 
minished, and every person now voting for candi- 
dates of other political parties votes to support 
slavery. 

Resolved, That the position and sentiments of a 
party are known only by its acts, and its declara- 
tions in Convention; and that to take the profes- 
stons, or even the sentiments of members of a par- 
ty, as the means to define the party’s position, is 
most delusive, and has been openly repudiated as 
such by leading Whig and Democratic presses. 

Resolved, That to vote for any nominee of a 
party is to vote really for the party and its princi- 
ples, the candidate being presented not because of 
of his individuality, but that he represents party ; 
and we regret that many devoted friends of the 
slave, in their zeal for individuals, presented on 
pro-slavery tickets, have voted in fact for princi- 
ples and parties most repugnant to those of Lib- 
erty. 





LIBERTY MEETING AT PITTSBURGH. 


The friends of Universal Liberty met on the 
22d inst., at the new Court-house, and organized, 
by calling Wm. Larimer, jun., to the chair, and ap- 
pointing Robert Wallace and Aaron Floyd, secre- 
taries. 

John.A. Wills, Esq., offered the following reso- 
lutions, which were adopted after some debate: 

Resolved, That we have reason to congratulate 
ourselves and the country on the increasing evi- 
dences of the growth of an anti-slavery spirit in 
the State and National councils. 

Resolved, That the recent anti-slavery efforts 
of Thomas J. Bigham, Esq., and his associates in 
our State Legislature, and the glorious persever- 
ance of the Hon. David Wilmot, in the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation in Congress—with five excep- 
tions, well-know. members of the “ white-slave” 
gang of the South—deserve our hearty thanks, 
and merit the gratitude of their country. 

Resolved, That the astounding disclosures made 
by John C. Calhoun, in the late debate in the Sen- 
ate of the United States on the Privilege Ques- 
tion, fully established the fact, so often asserted by 
the Liberty party, that the object of the annexa- 
tion of Texas was to extend and fortify slavery, 
and show beyond contradiction that the Democra- 
cy of the North were duped by their own leaders 
on that question, under the specious pretence that 
its object was to “extend the area of freedom.” 

Resolved, That the time has now fully come, 
when events imperatively demand all parties in 
the free States to dissolve their hateful and unnat- 
ural alliances with the slave parties of the South ; 
as in every partnership transaction, whether 
Texas, Oregon, or Mexican war, they find them- 
selves overreached, and made the catspaw of sla- 
very. 

Resolved, That the aggressive spirit of slavery, 
as manifested by passing events, conclusively 
shows, that there can be no peace in politics, no 
settled policy in the National Government, and no 
security for the continuance of the Union, but in 
the divorce of the National Government from 
slavery, leaving it, as it ought to be, if it exists 
at all, merely a local, State institution, deriving 
noaid or countenance from the nation. 

Resolved, That the annexation of Texas being 
inevitable under either a Democratic or Whig 
administration of the National Government—the 
difference being only one of time and manner, and 
not of substance—the Liberty party acted wisely 
in the late Presidential election in maintaining its 
distinctive organization, protesting against what 
it could not prevent. 

Resolved, That our inflexible adherence to prin- 
ciple in that contest is notice now to both the 
great parties of the country, in view of the nomi- 
nations for the approaching State and National 
elections, that if they do not give us anti-slavery 
men, pledged to a divorce of the General Govern- 
ment from slavery, whatever may be their views 
on other questions, the responsibility of our forced 
neutrality in the contest between them will be 
theirs, not ours. 

Resolved, That whatever power we have we are 
anxious to use effectively for arresting the career 
of the slave power, and for the ultimate removal 
of slavery from the country, but that we cannot 
do so in violation of all our pledges and princi- 
ples; and that if we have not used it and do not 
use itin the contest between the Whigs and the 
Democrats, it is because neither party has yet 
given us a fair and honorable opportunity to do 


so. 

Resolved, That it is expedient to hold a State 
convention at Harrisburg, on Thursday, May 6th 
next, to nominate candidates for Governor and 

Commissioner ; and that, in the meantime, 
a committee of three be appointed to interrogate 
the nominees of the Whig and Democratic parties 
on the following questions : First, Are you in favor 
of preventing the extension of slave territory and 
the admission of new slave States into the Union? 
Second, Are you in favor of divorcing the General 
Government from slavery, and of adopting the 
measures necessary to carry out that policy ? 
Third, Are you in favor of exercising the patron- 
age of the General Government in appointments 
to office from the free and slave States alike, on 
principle of hostility to slavery as one of the quali- 
fications ? 

Resolved, ‘That a committee of five be appointed 
to take immediate and vigorous measures to secure 
the speedy re-establishment of an organ of the 
Liberty party in this county. 

Resolved, That we look with pride on the estab- 
lishment of the “ National Era,’ at Washington 
city, and augur the most glorious results from its 
continued publication ; as in point of ability it has 
few equals, and no superiors, in the political organs 
of the country. 

On motion of William Larimer, jun., the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the President of 
the United States, in his late message, recommend- 
ed a tax on tea and coffee, which we conceive to be 
virtually a tax on the toiling people of the North, 
(and universally condemned.) should said bill pass, 
we call — our Representatives in Congress 
from this State to put a capitation tax of one dol- 
lar on every person held as chattel property in 
the United States. 

On motion of Dr. William A, Penniman, 

Resolved, That the Liberty party of boa, ag 
county meet at the new court-house, on the 2d 
Wednesday of April next, to nominate a county 
ticket and appoint delagates to the Harrisburg 
State Liberty Convention, should our Liberty 
friends in the State agree to the time named in 


our proceedings. 
The Chair, on motion, appointed the following 
committees : . 
To carry out the letter and spirit of the ninth 


resolution: John A. Wills, Thos. McConnell, 
and Wm. E. Austin, Esqs. 

Tenth resolution: John A. Wills, Reese C. 
Fleeson, Thomas McConnell, Aaron Floyd, and 
James McMasters. 

On motion of Robt. Wallace, 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting 
he published in the city papers, National Era, and 
all the Liberty party papers in the State, and 
copies sent to the Hon. David Wilmot and Thos. 
J. Bigham, Esq. 

The meeting was addressed by Rev. E. Smith, 
John A. Wills, James McClelland, and several 
others. On motion, adjourned. 

Ww. Larimer, Jun., Chairman. 

Ropert WaAuack, l gyereparies. 

Aaron Foyp, ‘ 


-_— 


THE CLOSING DEBATE IN THE SENATE ON 
THE THREE MILLION BILL, 


The Senate galleries were literally crammed. 
A friend declared he had seen nothing equal to it 
since the nights at the Park when Fanny Kemble 
held New York in captivity. ‘The new gas-burn- 
ers kept the place in a perfect blaze of light, and 
the ladies bore it all—the terrible crushing and 
the trying illumination—with the unshrinking 
patience of martyrdom. There was the prospect 
of strife, and the “dear creatures” are fond of ex- 
citement. Office beggars, “claimants,” idlers, poli- 
ticians, and that miscellaneous throng of 

Ever-listless loiterers that attend, 

No camp duty and no friend, 
which meets you everywhere in Washington 
during the session of Congress, like the wind, 
inscrutable in its coming, and vanishing at the 
utterance of the Speaker's “ valedictory” as sud- 
denly as goblins at cock-crowing—had forced and 
squeezed and intruded themselves into every 
corner. 

The loud buzz of excited conversation resound- 
ed throughout the chamber. Speculation was 
busily engaged in the effort to foreshadow the 
course of certain Senators whose views had not as 
yet been distinctly defined. The well-informed, 
however, were already pretty well assured that the 
fate of the “ Wilmot proviso” was sealed. 

But the hand on the dial was fast approaching 
the hour of 6 P. M., and, one by one, the Senators 
began to drop into their seats. Amongst the first 
who entered was Mr. Calhoun. He strode haugh- 
tily into the chamber, his face lighted up with a 
smile full of meaning. Mr. Cass followed. He 
sunk into his chair, panting and fanning himself 
with the last President’s Message, as if quite over- 
come With the heated atmosphere of the chamber, 
which, with the gas-burners, lamps, and human 
effluvia, had become nigh insupportable, even to 
less plethoric habits than that of the goodly-pro- 
portioned “ornament of the Northwest,” as the 
Senator was styled during the evening by one of 
his colleagues. ‘Then came Mr. Benton, with “ his 
martial cloak around him ;” and Dixon H. Lewis. 
just risen from a sick bed, with form undiminished, 
but face of cadaverous paleness, followed, evident- 
ly to the surprise of the galleries, which greeted 
his entrance in the bustling manner of crowds 
when struck by something which they had not ex- 
actly expected. 

The debate was resumed by Mr. Pearce, of Ma- 
ryland. He entered on an elaborate historical 
review of the Spanish and French titles to the 
province of ‘Texas, in order to controvert certain 
positions assumed by Mr.Soule. The dissertation 
would have been a capital magazine article, but 
was as much in place as a review of Herman Mel- 
ville’s veritable account of the Typees would have 
been. 

Mr. Dix followed, in what purported to be a 
vindication of the policy and resolutions of the 
Empire State, with regard to future acquisitions 
of territory. There was a great deal to admire 
in this speech. The sentiments were entirely un- 
exceptionable. But the effort wanted force, vigor, 
boldness. There was throughout a shrinking 
timidity, which, however graceful in “the sex,” 
was not at all to our taste in a man standing up 
at an important crisis to enforce great truths. 
There is a great difference between the violence 
and clamor which are to be deprecated and avoid- 
ed, and the stern vigor which such an occasion 
justifies and demands. Still, the speech of Mr. 
Dix was creditable. It is because we so heartily 
approved its sentiments, that we wished to see them 
put in a more masculine spirit. 

A brief colloquy then took place between Sen- 
ators Corwin and John M. Clayton, touching the 
application of the’ latter, in the forenoon of the 
day, of the not very complimentary title of “Mrs 
Caudle” to his friend from Ohio; but it enced as 
such things usually do. Then up rose Gen. Hous- 
ton, with a new jet black fashionable wig—the Sir 
Harcourt Courtly of the Senate—and in a tone of 
ludicrous solemnity announced that he had to seek 
a personal explanation from the Senator from 
Maryland, (Mr. Pearce.) The galleries were in 
an ecstasy. All wondered what was coming, for 
the hero of San Jacinto. leoked awfully threaten- 
ing. “I desire to know, Mr. President,” said the 
warrior-statesman, ‘“ whether the Senator meant 
us when he spoke of outside barbarians?” An 
explosion of laughter followed. “Oh! by no 
means!” said Mr. Pearce, “I meant the Mexicans, 
of course!” “I’m satisfied,” exclaimed the Texan 
General, looking around with an air of triumph, 
and resuming his seat, amid the smiles and jokes 
of the galleries. 

In the mean time, Mr. Calhoun had stepped to 
the desk of his colleague, Mr. Butler, and whis- 
pered a word in his ear. Mr. Butler started to 
his feet, and, turning around, pointed to Mr. Dix, 
“ Ah!” he exclaimed, “we know what is coming! 
Yes! He has advertised us of it! He has spoken 
the prologue! It iscoming—the Wilmot proviso !” 
And then the Senator went on in a most furious 
philippic, addressing himself directly to the Sen- 
ator from New York, whom he charged with out- 
raging the Constitution. It was amusing to study 
the galleries during this outbreak. Not a trace 
of passion anywhere! The ladies smiled, and the 
gentlemen joked. It was the most harmless effer- 
vescence inthe world! Onthe fioor, the tempera- 
ture was equally moderate. The pages had just 
brought in the evening mail; and, whilst South 
Carolina stormed, and raged, and thundered, in 
the person of Mr. Butler, Senators fromthe North, 
South, East,and West, eagerly sought, in “Eagles,” 
“Mercuries,” “Banners of Freedom,” and “'Toc- 
sins of Liberty,” for the latest puff of editorial 
favor, or “laid the flattering unction to their 
souls” of having earned the lasting love of grateful 
office-beggars ! 

Mr. Colquitt followed his Southern colleague, 
but in terms of subdued tenderness! He confided 
in the patriotism and virtue of the dear, generous, 
noble-minded, magnanimous North! He had no 
fears of the result. 

Then followed one of the manliest speeches of 
the evening. Mr. Dayton replied to Mr. Butler’s 
harangue with marked ability. [He showed that 
the framers of the Constitution regarded slavery 
as an “accursed thing,” and he rebuked with 
great good feeling the violence of the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. Cass rose, with a voluminous manuscript 
before him. At great length he recited his “rea- 
sons” for voting against the proviso. It was an 
“abstraction.” But we will take another oppor- 
tunity of examining, in detail, the Senator’s pain- 
fully elaborated effort. He sat down with the 
most self-satisfied air imaginable ; and was exceed- 
ingly surprised, indeed, when Mr. Miller, of New 
Jersey, rose, and expressed his utter astonish- 
ment at the course of the Senator from Michi- 
gan, directly at variance with his sentiments as 
declared last year, and to which it had been till 
now universally believed the Senator still ad- 
hered. R 

Again Mr. Cass rose, apparently much excited, 
and muttering something about “the extraordinary 
course of the Senator from New Jersey,” amid 
suppressed tittering on the floor, he busied him- 
self with his manuscript. “Ah! I have it!” he 
exclaimed. “‘ Here it is. I came prepared ; I came 
prepared!” A general burst of laughter followed. 
The honorable Senator then took up a page of 
manuscript, and read: “I have examined the reso- 
lutions which have been presented to Congress 
by the Legislatures of eight of the States, upon 
this subject, and I find that this proviso is a meas- 
ure, perhaps, not called for by any of them, cer- 
tainly not by six of them, and that its simple 
adoption at this time will leave unattained the 
permanent objects sought by all of them.” [Laugh- 
ter.] Then he exclaimed, “Ah! ha! you see I’ve 
come prepared!” [More laughter in the galleries 
and on the floor, Mr. Webster joining in it hearti- 
ly.] He then went on reciting the substance of 
the resolutions sent to the Senate from the various 
non-slaveholding States, and added: “Now, sir, 
it is obvious that these resolutions, either by 
their phraseology or by their object, look to some 
permanent ‘ provisio ? ‘ fundamental law, ‘ article) 
‘er condition? Ah! ha! sir, you see I have come 
prepared !” [Great laughter. ] gene 

This amusing scene had a most enlivening ef- 
fect, and the crowded auditory continued in the 
greatest good humor, till Mr. Dickinson, of New 
York, rose, with an awfully imposing bundle of 
manuscript, and in a voice not exactly - 

“Musical as is Apollo’s lute,” 
commenced reading his reasons for voting against 
the proviso. Then the galleries became impatient, 
and Senators, in little groups, chatted audibly on 
the floor. In vain Mr. Dickinson paused and 
frowned ;  buzz—buzz—buzz—chat—chat—chat, 
It was verging to eleven o'clock, and the ladies be- 
gan to tire, even of compliments. “Not so loud 
over there!” exclaimed the Senator, in the sharp 
tones of a village pedagogue, “Ha! ha!—buzz— 
buzz—chat—chat—oh ! dear! oh! oh!” was the 
response. But Mr. Dickinson was not to be 
daunted ; on went he again, and for one mortal 
hour he fought out the angry buzz of the galleries 
in heroic but unsuccessfu! effort 

«A listening Senate to command !” 





In a few words, Mr. Cameron signified his in- 


tention of obeying the instructions of his State ; 
and Mr. Reverdy Johnson read a short statement 
that his opposition to the proviso was exclusively 
on constitutional ground, and that he regarded 
slavery asa “great affliction,” and that he would 
never vote for extending its area. 

When Mr. Webster rose, there was an evident 
intcrest felt throughout the assembly. But he 
said he did not rise tomake a speech. It was late, 
and the mighty man had a bad cold! The voice 
which might have shook the Senate, and sounded 
like a trumpetin the ears of the timid, the waver- 
ing, and the false, uttered a few commonplaces 
about the evils of the war and startling disclosures 
yet to be made, and then it was silent! 

Our readers know the denouement of that night’s 
drama! 
* * *¥ * * ¥ * 

It was one o’clock in the morning when the Sen- 
ate adjourned. ‘The moon, at the full, was shin- 
ing serenely in a cloudless sky. Her pale beams, 
falling in a full flood upon the colossal statue of 
the “ Father of his Country,” seemed to add to it 
a dim, mysterious grandeur. The “awful brow,” 
sterner than ever, and the hand raised now as if 
in menace, haunted us long after we had left the 
grounds of the Capitol! 4 
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FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Sleighing in Boston—Railroad Accidents—lbrahim 
Pacha. 
Bos'ron, March 6, 1847. 

Sleigh rides and tea-parties! Bells and belles! 
The Gothamites are fond of bragging of their 
sleighing and their splendid rides; the Philadel- 
phians, too, harness their sleighs, and are dragged 
through a compound of mud, ice, and water, (the 
first of the ingredients predominating,) and in 
their delusion imagine that to be sleighing; but 
here in New England we have the genuine article. 
A fine, compact body of snow, twelve or eighteen 
inches deep, hard and firm, with a smooth, un- 
broken surface, on which the horses’ hoofs scarce 
leave an impression, and over which the runners 
glide with an ease that laughs at the idea of fric- 
tion; this is sleighing, and this we have had 
for several days, accompanied by the finest weath- 
er imaginable. And well has it been improved. 
One simultaneous eruption seems to have taken 
place from every house. Every individual of the 
genus equus, whose local or constitutional affec- 
tions are not so serious as totally to destroy his 
powers of locomotion, has been pressed into the 
service; every sleigh, sled, cutter, jumper, and 
pung, without reference to organic lesions or strue- 
tural deficiencies, has been mustered for the occa- 
sion. One continuous line of conveyances fills the 
streets from morning till night. Jingle, jingle, 
jingle! 

“ All sorts, and conditions, and colors, and tongues, 

And sexes, and ages,” 
make up the busy crowd. Here a load of little 
passengers—a regiment of infantry from some neigh- 
boring school; there a stately equipage, filled with 
beauty and fashion ; there, at moderate pace, some 
sober citizen, with his partner in life’s joys and 
sorrows, while close behind a love-lorn swain, 
fast rushing into the silken meshes of future serv- 
itude, bears along the dispenser of his future 
joys (?) and sorrows. A sable load comes next, 
with eyeballs rolling in extacy of delight, and a 
show of shining ivory sufficient to make a dentist 
die with envy. But one grows dizzy as he watches 
the endless line, and is forced to turn his eyes 
from the pleasant scene. 

The little Vienoise children, whose nimble feet 
have been turning the antipodes of Boston folks for 
some weeks past, closed their engagement last 
week, and have gone, I think, to Philadelphia, hay- 
ing made a small fortune for the proprietors of the 
Atheneum, where they have been exhibiting in 
this city. Some excitement has been caused by 
the alleged cruel treatment of the children by 
Madame Weisse, the person under whose direc- 
tion theyare. It has been said that they are poor- 
ly fed and clothed, and that their personal clean- 
liness and comfort is utterly disregarded. The 
statement is denied in some of the papers, as is 
said, on the authority of the children themselves. 
It is to be hoped the allegation is false; for, aside 
from present bodily comforts, the contemplation 
of their future lot and probable destiny is painful 
enough, and cannot fail to excite the sympathy 
and pity of every friend of humanity. 

The reaction which took place here at the be- 
ginning of the season in favor of theatres is fast 
dying away, and it is said that some of the princi- 
pal ones have hardly made their expenses, and 
that it is impossible for them to do so under the 
present stringent regulations of the city concern- 
ing them. 

The present week seems replete with railroad 
accidents, and some of them of aserious character. 
Net less than four collisions took place on the 
Worcester and Western railroads on Wednesday, 
by which one life was lost, and a number of limbs 
broken, besides disabling five large engines, and 
smashing to pieces a number of pussenger cars and 
several freight cars. The accounts of the accidents 
are various, but the scene of the disasters is said 
to be appalling, and the wreck of property very 
great. No blame, of course, is to be attributed to 
any one. 

The ship Venice, from Liverpool, which arriv- 
ed in port some days since, with 176 steerage 
passengers, in a state of almost utter poverty and 
destitution, has prevailing on board the dreadful 
disease known commonly as ship fever, together 
with some cases of small pox. 

The amount of flour and grain which is pouring 
into our seaports, from every section of the inte- 
rior, is immense. The Western railroad has been 
unable to transport nearly all that is brought to 
their depots, for want of cars, and have been ob- 
liged to refuse several applications from other 
companies wishing to borrow, with the statement 
of their own wants, and desire for a similar fxvor 
themselves. 

Among other items of foreign intelligence, a 
private letter received here some days since states 
that Ibrahim Pacha has not disappointed the hopes 


. Which have been entertained of the effects of his 


recent visit to France; but that soon after his re- 
turn home to Egypt he emancipated every slave 
in his possession. This is indeed gratifying news, 
especially from such a source, and speaks well for 
the character of the man. Wonder what effect a 
visit to America would have had on him? 
Yours, &c. G.F. B. 
From the New York Tribune. 
THE THREE MILLION BILL—DEFEAT OF 
THE WILMOT PROVISO. 


The three million bill having been passed in a 
form somewhat different from what was originally 
proposed, we copy it as follows : 

“ AN ACT appropriating three millions of dol- 
lars, to enable the President to conclude a trea- 
ty of peace and limits with Mexico. 

“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That whereas a state of war now exists 
between the United States and the Republic of 
Mexico, which it is desirable should be speedily 
terminated upon terms just and honorable to both 
nations ; and whereas assurances have heretofore 
been given to the Government of Mexico, that it 
was the desire of the President to settle all ques- 
tions between the two countries on the most lib- 
eral and satisfactory terms, according to the rights 
of each, and the mutual interests and security of 
the two countries; and whereas the President may 
be able to conclude a treaty of peace with the re- 
public of Mexico prior to the next session of Con- 
gress, if means for that object are at his disposal ; 
and whereas, in the adjustment of so many com- 
plicated questions as now exist between the two 
countries, it may possibly happen that an expen- 
diture of money will be be called for by the stipu- 
lations of any treaty which may be entered into ; 
therefore, the sum of three millions of dollars be, and 
the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
enable the President to conclude a treaty of peace, 
limits, and boundaries, with the republic of Mexi- 
co, to be used by him in the event that said treaty, 
when signed by the authorized agents of the two 
Governments, and duly ratified by Mexico, shall 
call for the expenditure of the same, or any part 
thereof; full and accurate accounts for which ex- 
penditure shall be by him transmitted to Congress 
at as early a day as practicable.” 

When this bill was before the House in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on Wednesday, Mr. Wiimor 
moved toadd his well-known Proviso as an amend- 
ment, and the motion was adopted, 90 to 80, as fol- 


lows: 

“ Provided, That there shall be neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude in any territory on the 
continent of America which shall hereafter be ac- 
quired by or annexed to the United States by 
virtue of this appropriation, or in any other man- 
ner whatever, except for crimes whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted: Provided, always, 
That every person escaping into such territory 
from whom labor or service is lawfully claimed in 
any one of the United States, such fugitive may 
be lawfully claimed and conveyed out of said ter- 
ritory, to the power claiming his or her labor or 
service.” 

‘The Committee rose, and reported the bill. 

Mr. Rathbun moved the’ previous question, 
which was seconded ; and the main question was 
ordered and put, viz: Will the House agree to 
the amendment reported by the Committee of the 
Whole (the Wilmot proviso?) It was decided in 
the negative by yeas and nays, as follows: 

YEAS—(For the Proviso.) 

Matine—R. P. Dunlap, H. Hamlin, C. Sawtelle, 
J. F.Scammon, Luther Severance, H. Williams—6. 

New Hamesutre—James H. Johnson, Mace 
Moulton, Moses Norris—3. 

Massacuuserts—J. Q. Adams, Amos Abdott, 
George Ashmun, Jos. Grinnell, A, Hale, Ch. Hudson, 
D. P. King, J. Rockwell, Benj. Thompson, R. C. 





Winthrop—10. 








Ruopr Istann—L. H. Arnold, H. Y. Cranston—2. 

Connrcricut—James Dizon, 8. D. Hubbard, John 
A, Rockwell, Truman Smith—4. 

Vermont—Jacob Collamer, P. Dillingham, jun. 
Solomon Foot, George P. Marsh—4. , 

New Yors—J, H. Anderson, C.S. Benton, Wm, 
W. Camvzent, Ch. H. Carroll, John F. Collin, John 
De Mott, 8.8. Ellsworth, 8. Gordon, Martin Gro- 
ver, E. B. Holmes, Wm. J. Hough, O. Hungerford, 
Washington Hunt, Tim. Jenkins, Preston King, 
John W. Lawrence, Abner Lewis,Wm. B. Maclay, 
Wm. S. Minter, Wm. A. Moseley, A. C. Niven, 
George Rathbun, Thos. C. Ripley, H. 1. Seaman, 
H. Wheaton, Hugh White, B. R. Wood—27. 

New Jersey—J. G. Hampton, John Runk, Geo. 
Sykes, Wn. Wright 4. 

PennsyLtvanta—Joun H. Camesett, C. Darragh, 
J. H. Ewing, J. R. Ingersoll, L. C. Levin, James 
Pollock, Alec. Ramsey, John Ritter, Andw. Stewart, 
John Strohm, David Wilmot, Jacob S. Yost—12. 

Detaware—John W. Houston—{Huzza!—1.] 

Ouio—Jacob Brinkerhoff, J. D. Cummins, C. 
Delano, George Fries, Joshua R. Giddings, Alex. 
Harper, John J. McDowell, Aug. L. Perrill, Jos. 
M. Root, R. C. Schenck, D. A. Starkweather, Allen 
G. Thurman, Joseph Vance, Sam. F. Vinton—14. 

inpuanas aad W. Cathcart, And. Kennedy, 
Ed.W.McGaughey, John Pettit, Caleb B. Smith—5. 

Inuinois—John Henry, John Wentworth—2. 

Micuigan—James B. Hunt, R. McClelland—2., 

Total 97—(96 from free, 1 from a slave State.) 

NAYS—(Acaunst the Proviso.) 

Nrw Yorx—Stephen Strong !! Joseph Russell, 
W. W. Woopwortu—3. 

Pennsytvania—James Black, Richard Brod- 
head!! Jacob Erdman, Henry D. Foster, Wm. S. 
Garvin, Charles J. Ingersoll, Moses McClean, 
James Thompson—8s. 

New Jersey—Joseph E. Edsall—1. 

Onio—Fr. A. Cunningham, Joseph Morris, 
Isaac Parish, William Sawyer ! ! —4. 

Inptana—Thomas J. Henley, Rob. Dale Owen, 
Wm. W. Wick—3. 

Ituinois—Stephen A. Douglass, Rob. Smith—2. 

Micuican—John S. Chipman—1. 

Maxryianp—John G. Chapman, Wm. F. Giles, 
Thomas W. Ligon, Edward Long, Thos. Perry—5. 

Virewwia—Arch. Atkinson, Thomas H. Bayly, 
Henry Bedinger, Wm. G. Brown, Aug. A. Chap- 
man, Geo. W. Hopkins, Edm. W. Hubard, Robert 
M. T. Hunter, Joseph Johnson, Shelton F’. Leake, 
John 8. Pendleton, James A. Seddon, Wm. M. Tred- 
way—13. 

Norru Caroria—Dan. M. Barringer, John R. 
J. Daniel, Alfred Dockery, James Graham, James J. 
McKay, David S. Reid—6. ‘ 

Souru Caronina—JSames A. Black, Armistead 
Burt, Isaac E. Holmes, R. Barnwell Rhett, Alex. 
D. Sims, Rich. F, Simpson, Jo. A. Woodward—7. 

Grorcia—Howell Cobb, Seaborn Jones, Thos. 
Butler King, John H. Lumpkin, G. W. Towns—5. 

Atabama—Fr, W. Bowdon, Reuben Chapman, 
J. L. F. Cottrell, Edm. S. Dargan, Henry W. Hil- 
liard, George S. Houston, W. W. Payne—7. 

Mississipei—Stephen Adams, Henry T. Ellet, 
Robert W. Roberts, Jacob Thompson—4. 

Frorma—William H. Brockenbrough—1. 

Lovistana—John H. Harmanson, Emile La 
Sere, Isaac E. Morse, Bannon G. Thibodeaux—4. 

Kentucky—Joshua F. Bell, Linn Boyd, Garrett 
Davis, John P. Martin, John H. McHeury, Wm. P. 
Thomasson, John W. 'Tibbatts, -Andrew Trumbo, 
Bryan R. Young—9. 

Tennessee.—Milton Brown, Lucien B. Chase, 
Wm. M. Cocke, JohnH. Crozier, Alvan Cullom, 
Edwin H. Ewing, Meredith P. Gentry, Andrew 
Johnson, George W. Jones, Barclay Martin, Fred. 
P. Stanton—11. 

Missovri—James B. Bowlin,Wm. M. McDaniel, 
James H. Relfe, Leonard H. Sims—4. 

Arxansas—Thomas W. Nenten—1. 

Trexas—David S. Kaufman, Tim. Pillsbury—2. 

Iowa—S. Leffler—1. 

Total 102—22 from free, 80 from slave States. 

x All the nays from free States are Demo- 
crats, the yea from a slave State is a Whig. (re- 
elected to the next Congress.) 

Whigs in Italics—4S yeas, 21 nays. 

Absent, or did not vote. 

Matne—J. D. McCrate—1. 

New Yorx—E. D. Culver, C. Goodyear, Albert 
Smith, T. M. Wooprurr—4. 

Pennsytvania—John Blanchard, Joseph Bujfing- 
ton, A. R. McIlvaine, O. D. Leib—4. 

Outo—J. J. Faran, D. R. Tilden, H. St. John—3. 

Inp1ana—Thos, Smith, John W. Davis, (Speak- 
er)—2. 

Inuinois—J. P. Hoge, O. B. Ficklin, J. A. Mc- 
Clernand—3. 

Viretnta—G. C. Dromgoole, Jas. McDowell—2. 

Nortn Carotiwa—Asa Biggs, H. S. Clarke, 
Jos. C. Dobbin—3. 

Georci—H. A. Haralson, A. H. Stephens, Rob. 
Toombs—3. 

Louisiana—B. G. Thibodeaux—1. 

Kentucxy—Henry Grider—1. 

Missouri—John 8S. Phelps—1. 

Maryianp—A. Constable—1. 

Iowa—S. C. Hastings—1. Total, 30. 

The yeas and nays on the final passage of the 
bill are as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Atkinson, 
Bayly, Bedinger, Benton, James Black, James A. 
Black, Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, Brockenbrough, 
Brodhead, William G. Brown, Burt, John H. 
Campbell, Cathcart, Aug. A. Chapman, Reuben 
Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Cobb, Collin, Cottrell, 
Cullom, Cummins, Cunningham, Daniel, Dar- 


-gan, De Mott, Dobbin, Douglass, Dromgoole, 


Dunlap, Edsall, Ellet, Ellsworth, Erdman, Faran, 
Ficklin, Fries, Garvin, Giles, Gordon, Harman- 
son, Henley, Isaac E. Holmes, Hopkins, Hough, 
George S. Houston, Edmund W. Hubard, Hun- 
gerford, James B. Hunt, Hunter, Charles J. In- 
gersoll, Jenkins, James H. Johnson, Joseph John- 
son, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Seaborn 
Jones, Kaufman, Kennedy, Lawrence, Leake, Lef- 
fler, La Sere, Ligon, Lumpkin, McClean, McClel- 
land, MeCrate, McDaniel, Joseph J. McDowell, 
McKay, John P. Martin, B. Martin, Morris, 
Morse, Newton, Niven Norris, Owen, Parish, 
Payne, Perrill, Perry, Pillsbury, Reid, Relfe, 
Rhett, Ritter, Roberts, Russell, Sawtelle, Scam- 
mon. Seddon, A. D. Sims, Leonard H. Sims, Simp- 
son, Robert Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, Strong, 
Sykes, James Thompson, Jacob Thompson, Thur- 
man, Tibbatts, Towns, Tredway, Wick, Williams, 
Woodward, Woodworth, Yost—115. 

Nays—Messrs. Abbott, John Quincy Adams, 
Arnold, Ashmun, Barringer, Bell, Brinkerhof, 
Milton Brown, Buffington, William W. Campbell, 
Carroll, John G. Chapman, Cocke, Collamer, 
Cranston, Crozier, Darragh, Delano, Dixon, Dock- 
ery, John H. Ewing, Edwin H. Ewing, loot, Gen- 
try, Giddings, Graham, Grinnell, Grover, Hale, 
Hamlin. Hampton, Harper, Henry, Hilliard, 
Hoge, Elias B. Holmes, John W. Houston, Sam. 
D. Hubbard, Hudson, Washington Hunt, Joseph 
R. Ingersoll, Daniel P. King, Preston King, Thos. 
Butler King, Lewis, Long, McGaughey, Mcl len- 
ry, Mellvaine, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, Moulton, 
Pendleton, Pollock, Ramsey, Ripley, Julius Rock- 
well, John A. Rockwell, Root, Runk, Schenck, 
Seaman. Severance, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, 
Caleb B. Smith, Stewart, Strohm, Thomasson, 
Benjamin Thompson, Trumbo, Vance, Vinton, 
Wentworth, Wheaton, White, Wilmot, Win- 
throp, Wood, Wright, Young—82. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


In relation to communications for our paper, it 
is our duty to see that nothing appears in its col- 
umns repugnant to a sound morality, or grossly 
violative of good taste. Beyond this, we seldom 
interfere, unless to exclude articles which can 
neither interest nor profit the great majority of 
our readers. We must not, therefore, be under- 
stood to endorse the sentiments or the style of all 
the communications we admit. 


—<— 


TO MY OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


The terms of the Era require payment in ad- 
vance. As my old subscribers, for the ten years 
they were taking the Philanthropist, were not gen- 
erally accustomed to this policy, I feared it would 
be difficult to bring them up to it at once. For 
the sake of allowing them a little grace, I have 
made an arrangement by which I am personally 
responsible for the cost of every paper sent to 
them, and have obligated myself to pay it, whether 
they pay or not. 

In looking over the books, I found a considera- 
ble number of my old patrons, who are in arrear 
from the close of the ninth volume of the Philan- 
thropist, some of them owing even for four or five 
volumes. ; 

Bills are enclosed to these, this week, in their 
papers, with the earnest request that they may be 
settled. If there is any mistake, we hope to be 
informed of it. We shall wait two weeks for re- 
turns to these bills, and those who do not settle by 
that time will no longer receive the paper. As 
we have assumed the pecuniary responsibility of 
all papers sent to them, this course, however un- 


t, becomes our duty. 
Sree, Sere G. Baitey, Jun. 











ORRIS HOUSE, Temperance Hotel, 188 Chestnut st., 
VV south side, between Seventh and Eighth streets, Phila- 
delphia. This establishment offers accommodations for La- 
dies and Gentlemen who are friends of the cause of Temper- 
ance, and like to feel the same quiet when abroad as at home. 
Travellers accommodated for a single night, and breakfast in 
time for the morning lines, at moderate ¢ Transient 
board at $1.25 per day. Warm and cold batha in the house. 
o¢F~ Sons of Tem can obtain all the information 
they may require, at the Morris House, respecting the meet- 
ings of the Divisions in Philadelphia. 
h 11.—2m T. LETCHER, Proprietor. 
ESEEN & HOPKINS have constantly for sale, at their 
Vi. Warehouse, corner of Union and Ann streets, Boston, @ 
very extensive assortment of Furnit 





ture. Janu. 7. 

















AWDON, WRIGHT, & HATCH, Bunk Note Engravers 
R and Printers, Corner of Fourth and Mak eens Cie. 
cinnati, Ohio. : 

Bank Notes, Bonds, Bills of Exchange, Drafts, Bill Heads, 
Cards, Seals, ke. , &e., engraved in a superior style and at the 
shortest notice. é 

This office has been established in this city for the past five 
years, and during that time has accumulated a stock of Dies, 
for the execution of Bank Notes and similar work, unsur- 
passed for variety, beauty, and number. 

All work intrusted to this office will be done in Cincinnati, 
and not in New York or any other Eastern city, thereby say- 
ag ime in transportation. 

his office is under the immediate supervision of GEORGE 
T. JONES, a practical Engraver, who has been in their em- 
ply. the last thirteen years. 

ortraits, Landscapes, and similar works, will be attended 
to, and executed in the firat style of the art. 


N. B. On hand, 75,000 sheets of superior Bank Note Paper, 
of various tinta. Jen. 7. 


MPROVED LARD OIL.—tImproy. 

- ranted to burn equal to a" nd es bank GN 
without acids, and the gum extracted, lamps are neither crust- 
ed nor machinery corroded in using it. It has been well tested 
on the Ohio, the Lakes,and some of the Atlantic cities. Orders 
received from all parts of the United States and the British 
Provinces, and executed in any quantity, in strong barrels and 


war- 
It being manufactured 





half barrels. For sale by 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer 
Jan. 7. No. 33 Water street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





EDARIS, McKEE, & MARTIN, manufacture ang keep 
constantly on hand, at their shop on Seventh street 
three doors west of Main street, and at Bailey, Boyer, & Ar. 
nold’s, Nos. 14 and 16 East Columbia street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
a large and general assortment of all kinds of SCALES. Their 
Platform Scales are made from entire new patterns, upon 
their late improvements, some of which have never before 
been offered to the public, which are so constructed as to ren- 
der it utterly impossible for the works to get out of order— 
they having made greater improvements on Scales than any 
other manufacturers in the United States. It is only neces- 
sary for those wanting a good article to call and examine their 
stock, to insure a very liberal patronage. Terms very rea- 
sonable, and satisfaction warranted. 
EFERENCES. 
Cincinnati.—Shreeve, Steele, & Co.; Gaylord, Morrell, & 
Co.; G. &. J. H. Shoenberger; Thomas H. Minor & Co.; U. 
Donaldson & Co. 
Louisville, Kentucky.—Clifton, Norton, & Co.; Hewett, 
Anderson, & Co.; Snead & Gardner. 
New Orleans.—Hewett, Heran, & Co.; Thomas B. Win- 
ston. Jan. 21. 
INKBINE & KIRMAN’S new Leather and Finding 
Store, No. 239 Muin street, west side, second door below 
the Galt House, Cincinnati. F, & K. have, in connection with 
their Boot and Shoe Manufactory, opened and intend to keep 
constantly on hand a good assortment of Philadelphia Calf 
Skins, Kid, Moroceo, pink and white Linings and Binding 
Skins, Spanish and Cincinnati Sole Leather, Pegs, Lasts, 
Boot Trees, Cramping Boards, Shoe Thread, Binding Thread, 
Linen Boot Web, Galloon, Shoe Ribbon, Laces and Lasting, 
Knives, Hammers, Pincers, Rasps, Awls, Sparables, Tacks, 
and every other article used in the manufacture of boots and 
shoes. e invite the attention of the Trade to our stock, 


‘which is all fresh, and has been selected with care, and wil! be 


sold, wholesale and retail, low, for Cash. 

Special attention will be paid to all orders sent to us, and 
every article warranted.! an. 7. 
TYHE LIBERTY ALMANAC FORK 1547 is a pamphiet of 

48 closely printed pages, prepared with great care by a 
master hand, and illustrated hy several engravings, designed 
and executed expressly for this work. In order to give the 
widest possible circulation to this valuable Anti-Slavery doc- 
ument, the wholesale price has been reduced to the following 
rates: 250 copies, or upwards, at $30 per thousand; 100 or 
200 copies, at $3.50 per hundred ; 50 copies for $2; 25 copies 
for $1, &c. 

All orders must enclose the cash, and should designate the 
conveyance by which they are to be forwarded. 

Also for sale, Rademacher’s German Liberty Almanac for 
1847; with a large variety of Anti-Slavery Books, Tracts, En- 
gravings, &c., at the Depository of the American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, No. 5 Spruce street, by 

Jan. 7. WILLIAM HARNED. 

A. FAHNESTOCK’S VEK MIF UGE.—The testimony 

e in its favor is overwhelming. The numerous certificates 

in possession of the proprietors have been voluntarily given. 

Many parents have been so utterly astonished at the number 

of worms discharged by their children, and the immediate im- 

provement in their health, that they could not be silent, but 

would lose no time in making known the facts to others, far 

and near, that there really was a certain cure for this danger- 
ous disease. 

The retail price is 25 cents per bottle, which brings it with- 
in the means of all. 


Certificate of the Mayor of the city of Lancaster, Penn. 
LANCASTER Ciry, July 3, 1544. 
Messrs. B. A. Fahnestock & Co. : 

GENTLEMEN: Several of the younger branches of my fam- 
ily laboring under symptoms indicating’ worms induced the 
application of various remedies; and I am happy to say that 
your Vermifuge had the desired effect of, in one instance, re- 
moving the almost incredible number of 151 of the large 
worms from one patient, which, in addition to its other tested 
qualities in my family, establish the efficacy of your Vermi- 
fuge as a sure cure. 

M. CARPENTER. Mayor Lancaster City. 

This Vermifuge is equally effectual in cases of tape worm 
as in other forms of this disease, as well with adults as chil- 
dren. 

There are many other Vermifuges before the public, got up 
in similar style with ours, and they are frequently sold to the 
unsuspecting, as being either the same, or as good as ours. 
Put no contidence in such statements, but be sure to get the 
true and genuine B. A. Fahnestock’s Vermifuge, prepared at 
Pittsburg, as none are so efficacious and safe as this. 

o<3~ For sale, wholesale and retail, by the proprietors, B. A. 
FAHNESTOCK & CO., by ALLEN & CO., and by Drug- 
gists generally. an. 7. 

ENTRAL AGENCY for the sale of Anti-Siavery Publi- 

cations, No.5 Spruce street, New York.—The subscri 
ber, as Agent of the Executive Committee of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, would inform the friends 
of the cause that he has made arrangements with the pub- 
lishers of standard works on American Slavery, whereby he 
will be enabled to keep on hand, for sale at wholesale and re- 
tail, a full supply of the Anti-Slavery literature of this coun- 
try. There can be no doubt, that if the Truru, as it has been 
set forth by the advocates of emancipation, can be brought 
before the minds of our fellow-citizens, the most satisfactory 
results will be produced; and it is earnestly hoped that the 
facilities afforded by the establishment of this new Anti-Sla- 
very Depository will be suitably appreciated and improved. 

It is not deemed best to comprise in this advertisement a 
complete catalogue of the Books, Pamphlets, Tracts, Engrav- 
ings, &c., now on hand. Such a list will probably be prepared 
and extensively circulated in the Spring. It may, however, be 
well to say, that among a large assortment of Publications 
may be found the following : 

Memoir of Rey. Charles T. Torrey; Voices of Freedom, by 
Whittier, last edition; Liberty Minstrel, by G. W. Clark, 
last edition; Barnes on American Slavery; Bacon on Ameri- 
can Slavery; Discussion between Rice and Blanchard ; Home, 
written in prison, by C. T. Torrey; Unconstitutionality of 
Slavery, by Spooner; Narrative of Lewis and Milton Clarke ; 
Reproof of the American Church; Condensed Bible Argu- 
ment, by a Virginian; Alvan Stewart’s Argument; Winona, 
the Brown Maid of the South; the American Board and Slave- 
holding, by Rev. W. W. Patton; German Anti-Slavery Alma- 
nac for 1847; Liberty Almanacs and Tracts, by the thousand, 
hundred, dozen, or single copy, Ke. 

It is confidently hoped that no friend of Human Rights, on 
a visit to New Ycrk, will think of leaving the city without 
supplying himselt with a quantity of our Publications. Orders 
from all parts of tre country, enclosing the cash, and specify- 
ing how the parcel may be sent, will be promptly attended 
to, by WILLIAM HARNED, 

Jan. 7. Publishing Agent, No. 5, Spruce street. 


LUMBOTYPES.—Concert Hall, Pennsylvania Avenue 
Washington City, near Brown’s Hotel. 

Gold Medal awarded.—T%e proprietor of the Plumbe Na- 
tional Daguerrean Gallery, having discovered a reode of trans- 
ferring Dagnerreotype to paper, is now prepared to execute 
this new style of portraiture at the rate of 100 fac simile copies 
for ten dollars, including the original Daguerreotype. 

205 Baltimore street, Baltimore, adjoining Campbell’s Jew- 

elry store. 
51 Broadway, New York. 

Boston, 75 Court and 58 Hanover streets. 

136 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 

i¢cF Instruction and apparatus furnished on reasonable 
terms. Jan. 7. 
rPYYPE AND PRINTERS’ MATERIALS.—The subscri- 

ber has taken the Type Foundry lately occupied by 
Messrs. Cockcroft & Overend, No. 68 Ann street, in the city 
of New York, and will attend to all orders he may receive wi*h 
punctuality and despatch. All the type manufactured by the 
subscriber will be han? cust, and of good metal and finish; 
and he will furnish all kinds of Printers’ Materials of the best 
quality, at the usual prices. 

Mr. iA A. T. Overend (late of the firm of Cockcroft & Over- 
end) has been employed to superintend the manufacturing de- 
partment for the subscriber. 

Old type will be received in payment on the usual terms. 

Jan. 7 ROBERT TAYLOR. 

OHN JOLLIFFE, Attorney and Counsellor at Law. Of- 

fice on the east side of Main, between Third and Fourth 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Cdllections carefully attended to. 

Refer to Thomas H. Minor, Dr. G. Bailey, Neff & Brothers, 
T. Kirby, Esq., Blachly & Simpson, C. Donaldson & Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Hon. J. W. Price, Hon. J. J. McDowell, Hilisborough, 
Ohio; A. W. Fagin, St. Louis; J. J. Coombs, Gallipolis; N: 
Barrier, Esq., West Union, Ohio; Dr. A. Brower, Lawrence- 
burg, Indiana; 8. Galloway, Columbus, Ohio; Col. J. Taylor, 
Newport, Kentucky; Gen. R. Collins, Maysville, Kentucky. 

Jan. 7. 


INE OF PACKETS BETWEEN PHILADELPHIA 

AND LIVERPOOL.—To sail from Philadelphia the 5th 

of every month, and from Liverpool the 12th of every month. 
From Philadelphia to Liverpool. 

Thomas P. Cope, Capt. F. H. Miercken—February 25, June 
25, October 25. 
Saranak, (new,) Capt. E. Turley—March 25, July 25, No- 

vember 25. 

Susquehanna, Capt. A. Turley—April 25, August 25, Decem- 

ber 25. 

Wyoming, (new,) Capt. J. W. Miercken—May 25, September 

25, January 2. 4 

From Liv 1 to Philadelphia. A 
Saranak, (new,) Capt. E. Turley—January 12, May 12, Sep- 

tember 12. 

Susquehanna, Capt. A. Turley—February 12, June 12, Octo- 

ber 12. 

Wyoming, (new,) Capt. J. W. Miercken—March 32, July 12, 
ovember 12. 
Thomas P. Cope, Capt. H. F. Miercken—April 12, August 

12, December 12. 

O¢s These are first class Philadelphia built ships, having 
spacious and elegant cabins, and combining every quality to 
render them safe and expeditious conveyances. They are 
abundantly supplied with stores of the best kind, and sail 

unctually, taking advantage of the tow and ice boats on the 

elaware. ’ 

Passage to Liverpool, $80; to Philadelphia, £20—without 
wines. |. & A. COPE & CO., Philadelphia. 

Jan. 7. BROWN, SHIPLEY ,& CO., Liverpool. 


Qt An LEY MATTHEWS, Attorney and Couwnselior a; 
Law, Cincinnati. Office on Main street, below Columbia, 
over the office of the Washington Insurance Co. Jan. 7. 


[GELOW & PEUGH, General Agents for the recovery of 
B Claims before Congress and the oer weit, Departments; 
also, for procuring Patents for new inventions. ; 

Office, caer of E and Seventh streets, Washington, D.C. 
Jan. 7. 

, INSTITUTE OF CINCINNATI—Session of 

N Meir The Course of Lectures in this Institution fur 

the session of 1847 will commence in the Cincinnati College on 

MONDAY, the first day of March, and will continne four 
ths. 

The ‘following constitute the Board of Lecturers : 
Jesse P. Judkins, M. D.—Descriptive and Surgical Anat- 


omy: 

Charles Woodward, M. D.—Obstetrics and Diseases of 
Women. 

John A. Warder, M. D.—Medical Botany and Toxicology. 

Elijah Kendrick, M. D.—Surgery. 

John L. Vattier, M. D.—Theory and Practice of Medicine. 

George Mendenhall, M. D.—Diseases of the Skin and Gen- 
eral en rg 

Charles H. Raymond, M. D.—Medical Chemistry. 

George Stewart, M. D.—Hygeian, and Diseases of the Eye 
and Ear. 

Each Lecturer will deliver two Lectures a week. 

The fees for the entire course will be twenty-five dollars. 

For further particulars, ee ray or address the Secre- 

J 


. . D. DKI M. D., President. 
Fan. 28.—3t GEO. MENDENHALL, Secretary. 


RTHINGTON G. SNETHEN, (late Solicitor of the 

General Land Office,) Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 

Washington, D. C., practices in the Supreme Court of the 

United States, and in the courts of Maryland, Virginia, and 

the District of Columbia; and acts as Agent for nee hav- 

ing business with Congress, the War, peng et A and 

General Post Office Departments, the General ud Office, 
Pension Office, Office of Tadian Affairs, Patent Office, &c. 

Feb. 11.—4t 
- JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counselior 
WHAM B abas, Ohio. Office two doors north of 
American Hotel. 















































Business connected with the profession, of all kinds, punc- 
tually al ded to. Jan. 28. 
PENCER & NORTH, Attorneys und Counsellors a 
Law, Syracuse, New ¥ 
Office, Standard B ISRAEL S. SPENCER. 
Jan. 28.—tf JOHN W. NORTH. 
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THE EASTERN HEIRESS. 
”) 
‘soa ey end Meh’s Dream. 

It was a clear, bracing night, in the month of 
January. The moon was at the full, and the lofty 
dome of the Capitol glittered like silver, whilst the 
lamps scattered throughout the grounds, quenched 
in the rarer brilliancy of her beams, shone dim 
and faintly, like the twinkling radiance of a dis- 
tant star. A flood of light came pouring down 
upon the noble chief street of the city. The splen- 
did marble front of the General Post Office and 
portions of the other public buildings seemed more 
distinctly revealed than even in the open day, whilst 
away to the right the Potomac was seen winding 
on its shining course, till it reached the lake of 
molten gold that lay spread out far as Alexandria, 
and, stretching still beyond that quiet city—sleep- 
ing, like a wearied pilgrim, on its peaceful shore— 
seemed to lose itself at last in the cloudless sky, 
like the hope of the just man in a blissful future. 
It was so still and calm, and so holy were the in- 
fluences of the hour, that the spirit forgot for a 
moment the dust and turmoil of the toiling earth. 
It was one of those scenes which fix themselves in 
the soul forever. The long, broad Avenue, thickly 
lined with trees, reminded me of a famous street, 
of a famous city in a land beyond the sea; and the 
hill in the far distance, with the great building on 
its summit, all lit up and surrounded by the softly- 
shining lamps, resembled somewhat the resting 
place whither Christian’s footsteps tended ; whilst 
all seemed as if bathed in that pale, mysterious, 
and unchanging light which always appears so 
coldly to illumine the scenery of the land of 
dreams. 

Suddenly a loud flourish of trumpets from the 
White House burst upon the universal stillness 
that had prevailed, and was followed, at intervals, 
as the night wind rose and fell, by the measured 
swell and cadence of a stirring march, performed 
by a full band. There was, then, a Levee; and, 
breaking from the reverie into which I had fallen, 
I directed my steps to the Presidential mansion. 
A crowd of visiters, on foot and in carriages, were 
proceeding in the same direction. Vehicles of 
every description—the stylish private carriage, 
the smart cabriolet, the ancient family coach, and 
the rickety hack—rattied furiously along, the dri- 
vers all in terrible haste, shouting, and swearing, 
and leaning eagerly forward, as they lashed the 
horses, as if they were fast hurrying an awe-struck 
population from some city of the plague. Those 
on foot seemed equally anxious to keep up the 
same rate of speed ; passing, and repassing, and 
jostling each other, they hurried by, as if they, too, 
Were engaged in some great business of life or 
death. And, indeed, I seemed to catch the infec- 
tion myself, for, before I was well aware of my 
progress, I had reached the principal entrance to 
the White House. The avenue leading to the 
mansion was thronged with carriages, in all the 
inextricable confusion of contending Hibernian 
and African hackmen ; and the sidewalk was also 
almost impassable; whilst from the portico there 
came a loud roar, that sounded like a debate in the 
Houase, or the angry voice of a turbulent sea. Car- 
ried along with the current, I was now fairly in 
for it; and so, after what seemed an hour’s more 
intimate communion with my brethren of mankind, 
than I ever before or since have enjoyed, I found 
myself in the arms of one of the doorkeepers, minus 
the tails of my coat, and entertaining a very ear- 
nest conviction that three of my ribs had penetrat- 
ed that which anatomists have called the hepatic 
region, if I remember aright. The power of res- 
piration having returned, my consciousness grad- 
ually revived, and I was able to contemplate the 
scene into which I had just suffered such an un- 
expected and fearful initiation. 

‘The hall in which I now found myself was one 
of imposing proportions, with a lofty ceiling anda 
mosaic marble floor; but somehow it had a desolate 
aspect, and looked as if neglect were inviting the 
hand of decay. The walls were dirty, and here 
and there the marble flooring had become broken 
and uneven. Miscellaneous groups of eager-look- 
ing men, conversing in a whisper, and gazing sus- 
piciously around, were scattered throughout the 
hall, whilst a great heap of hats, cloaks, canes, and 
umbrellas, over which a grinning chap, in very 
ragged small clothes, stood sentinel, near the door- 
way, gave token of the numbers that crowded the 
rooms, to which we now proposed to proceed, when 
we recollected, with sudden confusion, the dilapi- 
dated state of ourdress coat. Butafriend at once 
soothed our feelings, by remarking that, as we had 
just returned from our travels in Europe, our un- 
luckily curtailed garment would be very likely set 
down as the latest Bond Street mode ; and, in fact, 
it may be that he was quite correct in his conjec- 
ture, so that there is no knowing but my ready- 
made spencer may have been engraved in the Phila- 
delphia fashionable magazines as the most approv- 
ed style of gentlemen’s ball costume. However, 
without further hesitation, we entered the recep- 
tion room, and soon discovered, from the outre ap- 

ce of many of the gentlemen, that my mishap 
need give little uneasiness. The President struck 
me as being the most solemn-like personage I ever 
beheld. To say that he never once smiled, would 
convey but a poor idea of the chilling reserve with 


which he appeared to greet every visiter. He |. 


looked for all the world like a morose Presbyterian 
elder, receiving the kindly condolence of his neigh- 
bors, after sufferring some terrible domestic calam- 
ity—so gloomy was the look, and so stiff was the 
bow, and so formal was the shake of the hand! 
The common prints which you meet all over the 
country, give a tolerably accurate notion of the 
President’s visage ; but I am inclined to think that 
even the best portraits do not altogether do justice 
to the intellectual expression. It isa countenance 
in which great shrewdness and craft, tempered by 
caution, are strongly and legibly marked. The 
eye—light grey, cold, and quiet—struck me as 
very remarkable; but I cannot say that it left an 
agreeable impression. The President’s lady stood 
near him, surrounded by a group of elegant wo- 
men—one of whom, a fragile creature, with eyes 
like stars, and a complexion 
“o j 
ent wl — is snow, whose fleeces clothe 

would have shone in any court-circle in Europe. 
Much dignified grace marked the deportment of 
Mrs. Polk. Her features are not regular, but they 
wear an intellectual and somewhat saddened ex- 
pression, which is exceedingly pleasing ; and her 
smile, perfectly natural, is one of peculiar sweet- 


ess. 

As I entered, the President was conversing with 
Mr. Calhoun, and I had a fine opportunity of ob- 
serving that remarkable man. He appeared to be 
in fine spirits—chatting, laughing, and rubbing 
his hands in great glee. But Mr. Polk maintained 
his imperturbable gravity. Once, indeed, I thought 
I discovered the smallest sort of a smile playing 
on his thin lips; but it must have been only the 
tooth-ache, for his features immediately became 
sterner thanever. The great Southern statesman 
is over six feet in height, and, when younger, must 
have possessed a handsome and symmetrical frame. 
His figure is now exceedingly slender, and a slight 
drooping of the chest gives him somewhat the air 
of an invalid. At the first glance, Mr. Calhoun 
reminded me of General Jackson, or rather of the 
likeness that I have seen of him, taken when he 
was first elected to the Presidency. But that im- 

ression was only momentary, and was produced, 
afterwards perceived, by the manner in which 
the statesman of the South is accustomed to arrange 
his hair, coarse, thick, and now quite gray, and 
which he wears brushed stiffly upward, just as is 
seen in the picture of the hero of New Orleans. 
With such a covering, it is not possible even to 
guess at the character of the head, though it is 
obvious enough that the forehead is nowise re- 
markable, appearing, indeed, to be rather wanting 
both in width and depth. But it is impossible to 
mistake the evidence of that speaking eye. Such 
a keen, penetrating. flashing orb never could have 
belonged to any but a man of exalted intellect and 
genius. Mr. Calhoun’s mouth is also remarkable 
and characteristic. The lower jaw very slightly 
projects, and the teeth are firmly set, adding to 
the strong expression of resolute firmness, so stri- 
kingly stamped on the whole countenance. My. 
Calhoun’s face habitually wears a slightly sareas- 
tic smile, but the general expression is quite the 
reverse of being repulsive. His deportment is 
marked by a dignified self-possession, and he has 
the uniform air of a man accustomed to perfect 
dence, and conscious, but not offensively 

so, of his own mental superiority. 

AsI ee an ante-chamber, to the 
“ great | Room,” as it is called, I obtained 
a glimpse of the celebrated “ Marine Band.” They 
Were seated on two wooden benches, like those 
placed in front of a country tavern, and were 

dressed in a blue uniform, a world too large for 
some of them; and ludicrously small for others, 
with immense hats like milk-pails, and looking al- 
together as forlorn and disconsolate a party as I 
ever beheld in the costume of Mars. Neverthe- 

















nished in very rich and elegant style—was crowded 
to excess. It was oppressively hot, and the rarefied 
air was not exactly loaded with the perfumes of 
Araby. A dense congregation of gaping and badly- 
dressed men filled up the centre and recesses of 
the apartment, around which the ladies and their 
cavaliers, three abreast, in silent and speckled pro- 
cession, wound slowly their way, struggling and 
panting, and reminding me painfully of a huge 
boa constrictor just venturing abroad, after recov- 
ery from a fit of excessive repletion. There was 
a small, yet perceptible, sprinkling of highly civ- 
ilized men and very beautiful women; but the 
crowd evidently seemed to be chiefly composed of 
the young democracy of the city, the smaller offi- 
cials in the various Departments, and the large 
and equivocal class known as the beggars for office, 
from all parts of the country, who swarm at Wash- 
ington every season. Officers of the army and 
navy, important public officials, and distinguished 
members of Congress, however polished and re- 
spectable, could not be expected to redeem alto- 
gether such a dense and miscellaneous mass of 
gaping and jostling vulgarity, which, it need 
hardly be said, was no specimen, in any respect, 
of the better classes in the city of Washington, or 
any other part of the country. There were no 
refreshments, and very properly so, for otherwise, 
what might not have happened in such an assem- 
blage? But I heard many complaints, loudly ut- 
tered, and references made to the glorious regime of 
hot punch and John Tyler, not at all compliment- 
ary to the present occupant of the White House. 
This single fact is perhaps a sufficient expositor 
of the social position and general character of the 
great mass of those who, on this occasion, honored 
the President by attending his “ Levee.” 

Fully satisfied with what I had seen of the 
“Levee,” I was preparing to leave, when my 
friend, who had accompanied me and pointed out 
all the lions, arrested my attention by exclaim- 
ing— 

cd ‘There she comes! Do look there, Mr. Smith !” 

“Who? Where? What?” I exclaimed in re- 
turn, my curiosity quite keenly excited, by the 
earnestness of my friend’s call on my attention. 

“ Why, that’s the great ‘Eastern Heiress’ Five 
hundred thousand, Mr. Smith. There, Mr. Smith, 
that’s the heiress!” 

“Ah! the deliciously plump little creature, on 
the arm of that gawky Tennessean?” I asked, as I 
directed my glass—really convex, | assure you— 
towards a couple who were just then approaching. 

“No, no!” replied my friend, somewhat. pet- 
tishly, “the tall lady in pink velvet, who leans 
on the arm of that little man with the enormous 
imperial and ferocious moustache.” 

Again raising my glass, I was so presumptuous 
as to make a tolerably close survey of the great 
* Eastern Heiress.” ‘lall, thin—oh! how thin !— 
with cheeks of ashy paleness, a very long nose, 
and great dark eyes, that glistened with an un- 
natural lustre, she made up one of the most pain- 
ful objects that ever excited my sympathy. The 
diminutive personage who shared so largely with 

“Whiskered pandoors and with fierce hussars,”’ 

the power of capillary attraction, was profuse in 
his attentions, but the lady received them all with 
the greatest indifference imaginable—never once 
inclining her head, or smiling, or uttering a word, 
or removing her eyes froma point midway between 
the heads of the crowd and the ceiling—and sail- 
ing slowly along, in all the glory of pink velvet 
and diamonds, and the sole, undisputed posses- 
sion, in her own right, of half a million of dollars! 
The heiress was accompanied by her chaperon, 
an elderly lady, whom I at once recognised as the 
representative of one of those exceedingly aris- 
tocratic, ancient, broken-down, families, who re- 
side in Washington, and make great pretensions 
to exclusive gentility, carrying on, in a manner 
sometimes painfully ludicrous, that most terrible 
conflict—the conflict of pride and poverty. My 
friend knew the old lady, and, seizing me by the 
arm, introduced me, ere I was aware of his design. 
An introduction to the heiress followed; and be- 
hold me now making with her that hazardous cir- 
cuit around the “great Eastern Room,” at the 
very thickest and most overpowering period of a 
crowded Levee! In vain 1 tried every topic, but 
none made the slightest impression on the coma- 
tose state of the patient. At last, annoyed and 
confused, I commenced talking away, at a furious 
rate, about all sorts of subjects that suggested 
themselves; and speaking, amongst other matters, 
of Persico’s statue, I had humbly ventured to ex- 
press my opinion with regard to the position of 
the left leg of the Indian maiden, when the heir- 
ess, abruptly relinquishing my arm, at once came 
to a dead stop, then, turning shortly around, she 
whispered a word in the old lady’s ear, when both 
looking at me, with a glance of ineffable scorn, 
moved off with the air of injured queens at the 
minor theatres, whilst I stood aghast, in a state of 
indescribable alarm and perplexity. 

I sought an explanation from my friend, but he 
could not solve the enigma. At length, after 
obliging me to give the fullest detail of what I 
had said to the lady, he exclaimed, with a confi- 
dent air— 

“Ah! [haveit! I haveit! You used the word 
‘leg! How could you possibly commit such a 
blunder? That unlucky syllable may have lost 
you half a million and the hand of the ‘Eastern 
Herress ? ” 

ree 
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THE DREAM. 


fs it a phantasy? or do I greet 

Her real living form, with life replete ? 

Tis even so; the anguished hours have fled, 

In which, methought, dear Esther, thou wast dead! 
At noon, at eve, the sombre vision came, 

Majestic with the memory of thy name. 

Ne’er had I dreamed that thou and I should part, 
Heaven so had joined thee to my trusting heart; 
Yet, like some star snatch’d from its beauteous sphere, 
I thought thee fall’n—myself a mourner here. 
Jasmine and cypress, flowers of fragrant breath, 
Were fondly strewn, to deck thy secret path ; 

At twilight hour, I, musing, tarried long, 

Nor could I meet thee mid th’ accustomed throng; 
Pensive and slowly on my pathway trod, 

And counted thee an angel with thy God. 

Angel thou art, and Heaven has sent thee here 

My stormy soul to calm, and wipe this tear; 
Without thee, time moves but with leaden flight, 
And melody and beauty lose their might. 

Did not my love forbid, I would e’en chide, 

That thou wert more to Heaven than me allied: 
From this full heart, and in thy joyous prime, 

Why should’st thou seek (though loth) cerulean clime ¢ 
Dread is thy sway, inexorable Death, 

To rend the ties earth-bound, and freeze the breath ; 
Yet well I knew thy impotence to ehain 

Her unbound spirit from my eyes again. 

Pride of my happier days! as erst thy mien, 

Thy look of love, ineffable, serene— 

Thy love, like His who fills the sapphire throne, 

I deemed its earthly sympathies would own. 

’T were joy with thee to bear my pilgrimage— 

Thy presence charmed the tempest of its rage ; 
Unshared with thee, earth’s joys seem phantoms all, 
Within, vacuities, my spirits fall. 


Yet why spontaneous shall my numbers swell, 
Whilst thou art mute and moveless as a spell? 
Thy voice was ever music—whisper soft 
Of love upon mine ear, as thou didst oft ; 
I ask not seraph’s tone or Orphean lyre— 
Let thy meek language, love, my bosom fire. 
* * * * * * * 
Thy form is fading fast upon my gaze— 
All passionless thine eye; in sad amaze 
I rush, to call thy parting spirit back— 
Ah! ’twas a vision on my nightsome track. 


HitisBoroven, Ouro, 1847. 
VS Fae SARE 
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ARGUED AND DECIDED IN THE 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
JANUARY TERM, 1847. 
THE DETROIT CASE. 
Tuurspay, Fesrvary 11, 1847. 


Joun Scott, rr au, Plaintiffs in Error ; Detrorr 
Youne Men’s Society, Defendants in Error. 
Mr. Wooprriner, for Plaintiffs in Error. 

This was an ejectment brought in one of the 
State courts of Michigan, by the Detroit Young 
Men’s Society, against the plaintiffs in error, to 
recover a lot of land in the city of Detroit. 

The parties to the suit claim title in the land 
under the same law—that of the act of Congress 
of 2ist of April, 1806. That act was made to meet 
a peculiar state of things in the old Territory of 
Michigan. During the 17th century, peninsular 
Michigan was held by the French. Their posts 
were at St. Joseph’s, Detroit, the outlet of Lake 
Superior, &c. In 1720, the French Government 
became alarmed at the progress of the Anglo-Sax- 
on family on the continent. A line of military 
posts extended from Quebec, by way of Niagara 
and Green Bay, and thence to New Orleans. 
Detroit was a garrison town, with its Fort Pon- 
chartrain. It was inhabited by retailers of mer- 
chandise, missionaries, and fur traders. Grants 
of land were made to no other persons. The policy 
of the French Government was not to encourage 
agriculture. All grants of land were held b 
license from the commandant of the garrison. It 
required the assent of the King to perfect the 
title, which was seldom obtained—so that a per- 
fect title to lands under the old French dominion 
was a rare thing. 

On the transfer of the Territory of Michigan to 
this Government, by treaty with Great Britain, 
there were not more than four or five persons. who 
could show a complete title to their lands—though 
by the custom, the grants of the commandants had 
been considered as valid titles, and they had be- 
come subject to alienation, and devise, and the 
rules of law. The French, naturally docile and 
careless of their landed titles, began to manifest 
some concern for their rights in this respect, when 
they found themselves under another Government; 
whereupon, the United States confirmed their 
titles to all the lands on which they dwelt and 
bsg ing cultivated. 

to the year 1800, Michigan 

the Northwest Territory. On thedinnes athes 

Territory, Michigan fell into the Territory of 

Indiana, and so remained till 1805, when Con- 








ess erected her into a separate Territory. The 
Greene of the new Territory went into ope- 
ration in June, 1805. It so happened, that, while 
the people of Detroit were looking for the arrival 
of the new officers, then daily expected, a fire 
broke out, and burnt every building in the town. 
Persons who had grown rich in the Indian trade 
were suddenly reduced to poverty by this calam- 
ity, and the whole population was without shelter. 
In the winter of 1805-6, Congress assembled, and, 
on the 21st of April, 1806, ed the act under 
which both the parties to this suit claim title to 
the lot No. 56, in section 1, in the city of De- 
troit. 

That act constitutes the Governor and the 
Judges of the Territory of Michigan a Board of 


‘Trustees to lay off a new town out of the old one 


and 10,000 acres adjacent; to adjust all claims to 
lots therein, and give deeds for the same ; to grant 
donations of lots to certain householders or resi- 
dents of the old town, at the time of the fire; to 
sell so much of the new town as should not be ap- 
propriated, and give deeds to purchasers of the 
same, and apply the proceeds to the building of 
a jail and court-house. 

The plaintiffs in error claim title to this lot of 
land in virtue of .a sale of the same, by author- 
ity of the Territory of Michigan, for taxes; and 
they offered in evidence of this title, in the court 
below, a deed from the Treasurer of the county of 
Wayne to John Scott, dated 10th of October, 1833, 
conveying to him a tax title, which deed the court 
below refused to permit to be read in evidence 
unless it were first shown that the title had passed 
out of the United States, and that the same had 
been regularly assessed and returned. 

Now, the Legislature of Michigan, in the year 
1827, passed an act decreeing that a deed from a 
regular officer, conveying a tax title, shall be evi- 
dence of the regular assessment and return of the 
property sold for taxes; and be proof of the va- 
lidity of the sale. 

The plaintiffs in error claim title to this lot of 
land also, on the ground that the title did pass out 
of the United States by a resolution of the board 
of commissioners, under the act of 2ist of April, 
1806, cqnveying the same lot to one Todd and one 
McGill, whose successors the plaintiffs in error 
are, by virtue of a tax sale; and they offered evi- 
dence to prove that this was the lot of land so con- 
veyed by the board of commissioners, and that it 
was taxable in 1828; which evidence the court re- 
fused to receive. 

It is submitted, that the decision of the court 
below, in requiring the plaintiffs in error to pro- 
duce a higher evidence of their title than the 
tax title deed, is not sanctioned by law. The 
common rule of evidence is, only to require 
the production of the best evidence that the na- 
ture of the case admits of. A widow suing for 
dower is not required to produce the title deeds 
to the property in which she alleges right of dow- 
er, because the law does not presume them to be 
in her possession. The plaintiffs in error, deriving 
their title through a tax sale, are not presumed, in 
law, to have possession of the title deeds to the 
land sold—for a tax sale is an act of the Govern- 
ment which takes the property out of the posses- 
sion of the owner, and originates a title in the pur- 
chaser. In the prerogative courts in England, 
proof of the fact that letters of administration 
were issued, supersedes the necessity of the pro- 
duction of the letters themselves in court. The 
production of a record of the transactions of the 
board of trustees of Bardstown, who were author- 
ized to lay out the town, sell the land, and give 
deeds for the same, has been pronounced to be the 
highest evidence of title to land sold by the said 
trustees, higher than the deeds themselves. 

The defendants in error, on the trial of the cause 
in the court below, exhibited the act by which 
they were incorporated, approved 26th of March, 
1836, and a title deed for the land in question, 
dated J uly ist, 1836, and executed by the board 
of commissioners acting under the law of Con- 
gress approved 21st April, 1806. The deed con- 
veys to the defendants in error so much of the lot, 
No. 56, which had not been disposed of by the 
commissioners of the United States. 

It appears that the date of the deed is subse- 
quent to that of the act of incorporation, and that 
the deed is executed by the officers of the Terri- 
tory of Michigan. If the State of Michigan ex- 
isted on the 26th of March, 1836, when the act 
passed incorporating the defendants in error, it is 
obvious that there were no officers of the Terri- 
tory of Michigan in existence on the tst of July, 
1836, when the deed was executed to the defend- 
ants in error, and consequently the deed must be 
invalid. And if the Government of the Territory 
was in existence on the ist of July, 1836, the date 
of the deed from the officers thereof to the defend- 
ants in error, ther it follows that there was no 
State Legislature and Executive in being on the 
26th of March, 1636, when the act incorporating 
the defendants in error was passed, and conse- 
quently the act of incorporation is no act of incor- 
poration ; and, without an act of incorporation, 
the defendants in error cannot take or hold real 
property. 

But the court below has decided that the Legis- 
lature and Executive of the State of Michigan 
were in existence on the 26th of March, 1836. 
The effect of this decision is, that there was no 
Territorial Government in existence on the 1st of 
July, 1836, and consequently there were no offi- 
cers of that Territory in being, to execute the law 
of April 2ist, 1806; and that the alleged deed 
from them to the defendants in error is a nullity. 
But the plaintiffs in error insist that the Territo- 
rial Government of Michigan did not cease until 


| the act of Congress admitting Michigan into the 
Union, January 26, 1837; and that therefore the | 


pretended act of the Legislature of Michigan, in- 
corporating the defendants in error, on the 26th 
of March, 1836, is void and of no effect. 

Even if the deed of July ist, 1836, were valid 
so far as the makers were concerned, it is not valid 
as regards the subject matter, because it purports 
to convey property which the board of commis- 
sioners could not convey under the act of 1806. It 
purports to convey title to a purchaser for a lot in 
the old town of Detroit. Now, by the act of 1806 
the board could not se// any of the lots in the old 
town. It was only in the new town that sales 
could be made of lots. The defendants in error 
do not pretend to derive title under the first sec- 
tion of the act of 1806, but under the second sec- 
tion thereof. That section limits the sale of lots 
to the new town. The lot in dispute is in the old 
town, and the deed to it, on this ground alone, 
fails. 

Again: even if the board of commissioners had 
power to sell the lot in question, and did sell it 
to defendants in error, the execution of the deed 
of the ist day of July 1836, is void, on the 
ground that the whole board did not join in it; 
for it is an established rule of law, that in all the 
acts necessary to the execution of a trust, not cou- 
pled with an interest, the trustees must all unite, 
or the acts will not be valid. 

The reception by the court below of the evi- 
dence offered by the defendants in error, and 
upon which the cause was decided against the 
plaintiffs in error, was not in accordance with 
either the law or the facts of the case; for it has 
been clearly shown, that there was no State Gov- 
ernment in Michigan on the 26th of March, 1836, 
to grant an act of incorporation to the defendants 
in error; that the defendants, therefore, were in- 
capable of taking or holding real estate ; and that 
the deed of the ist of July, 1836, even if the de- 
fendants in error were legally a corporate body, 
is a nullity in every point of view. 

These things being so, it is competent for this 
court to restore the plaintiffs in error to their 
rights in the court below. 


Mr. B. C. Howarp, for the Defendants in Error. 


If there be any question before the court in this 
cause, it is the validity of an act of the Legislature 
of Michigan incorporating the defendants in error 
on the 26th of March, 1836. The questions re- 
specting the sufficiency of the deed of July 1st. 
1836, and the admissibility of the evidence offered 
by the plaintiffs in error on the trial of the cause 
below, are not here for review, for it is incompe- 
tent for the court to take cognizance of them. 

But has this court jurisdiction in the cause at all ? 
If the allegation of the plaintiffs in error be true, 
it has not. They contend that the act of incorpo- 
ration of the 26th of March, 1836, is not an act of 
incorporation, because the State of Michigan was 
not then in existence. If, then, Michigan was not 
a State at the time of the passage of that act, how 
can this court have cognizance of the question of 
the validity of an act not by a State ? 

The defendants in error hold these three posi- 
tions to be true: 

1. That the power to admit new States into the 
Union is a political power, which can be exercised 
by Congress alone. 

2. That the admission of Michigan into the 
Union was an exercise of the political power, and 
cannot be inquired into by the judicial power. 

3. That the people of Michigan had a right, un- 
der the ordinance of 1787, to proceed to establish 
a State Government, without the previous consent 
of Congress, and that all their acts as a State, in 
the interval of formation, are constitutional and 


legal. 

“eX uthorities abound in support of the first prop- 
osition—1 Peters, pp. 657, 736, 737, 738 ; 3 Peters, 
p. 731; 5 Peters, p. 20; 12 Peters, pp. 517, 731. 

But the other side maintains that the acts of 

Michigan from November, 1835, to January 26th, 
1837, were insurrectionary. Did Congress so 
consider them in the acts passed by that body dur- 
ing that interval—the interval of State formation, 
as it were? It did not—5th vol. Stat. at L 
pp. 49, 144. Of the acts of the people during the 
period of ng from“Territorial existence into 
absolute State existence, Congress is the sole 
judge; and, whether those acts be right or wrong, 
it is not for the judicial power to decide. It is for 
Co alone to pass upon them. 

e plaintiffs in error assume that the Terri- 
tories are colonies; that the power over 
them resides in Congress ; and that Michigan was 








not a State until the passage of the law of Janua- 
ry 26th, 1837. 

This is considered an erroneous view of the 
subject. The defendants in error hold that the 
right to take all necessary preliminary steps to 
the formation of a State Government was guar- 
antied to the people of the Territory of Michigan 
under the ordinance of 1787. That ordinance 
does not render the initiative of Congress neces- 
sary.—1 Stat. at Large, p. 51, note; 1 McLean, p. 
344. The people are not obligated to wait the ac- 
tion of Congress. So soon as they have ascer- 
tained the fact that they number 60,000, they have 
the power to take the preliminary steps to erect 
themselves into a State Government. There is 
no irregularity, no revolutionary movement, in 
such action—16 Peters, p. 622. Such has been 
the invariable action of the people of many other 
States, previous to their recognition as States by 
Congress.—1 Stat. at Large, pp. 189, 191. 

But Michigan had a right to pass laws while in 
the process or attitude of formation as a State. 
Vermont did so. Tennessee did so. Arkansas 
did so. Illinois did so. And their laws, so pass- 
ed, were all admitted to be constitutional—12 Pe- 
ters, p. 724; 1 Stat. at Large, p. 491; 2d vol. Sen- 
ate Journal, p. 260. 

Every State in the process of formation may 
take sovereignty into its own hands. 


Mr. Woopsriver, in reply: 

It is competent for this court to look into the 
questions raised in the court below respecting the 
sufficiency of the deed of July ist, 1836, the iden- 
tity of the property which is in dispute, the admis- 
sibility of the evidence offered by the plaintiffs in 
error, and rejected by the court, Xc. 

It is in evidence that the lot 52, in the plan of 
the old town of Detroit, is the same as the lot 56 in 
the plan of the new town, and that it is nearly in 
the centre of the city. This fact is very import- 
ant, for it establishes the illegality of the deed of 
July ist, 1836. 

Itis certainly within the power of this court to 
construe the laws of the United States, and the act 
of Congress of April 21st, 1806, is one of those 
laws. ‘The construction of this act becomes ne- 
cessary to the establishment by the court of the 
validity or invalidity of the deed of July 1st, 1836, 
in connection with the evidence produced on the 
trial of the cause by the plaintiffs in error. The 
cases of Zane, Buell, Durocher, Wilcox, and others, 
sufliciently establish this doctrine. 

The plaintiffs in error and the defendants in 
error both claim title under a law of the United 
States. The titles of the parties depend upon the 
correct construction of this statute of 1806. Sure- 
ly the stability of the landed titles of the country 
is as much within the power of this court as the 
uniformity of the revenue laws. 

Though it is true that the power to admit States 
into the Union is a political power, it is compe- 
tent for this court to say when a State is admit- 
ted.—5 Wheaton, p. 420. It has decided when the 
Government of the United States went into opera- 
tion. Is it competent for a court to pass upon a 
question of such importance, and incompetent for 
it to decide upon a question of less importance— 
such as when a State Government went into opera- 
tion? The plaintiffs in error do not ask the court 
to make a new State, but only to examine and as- 
certain when Michigan came into existence as a 
State. They contend that two Governments, with 
the same municipal functions over the same Ter- 
ritory, and the same rights, cannot exist simulta- 
neous!: ;and ask this court to decide when the 
Territorial Government ceased to exist, and when 
the State Government began to exist. 

The case of Vermont, cited by the other side, is 
not analogous to the present case; for Vermont 
never occupied a colonial relation to the United 
States, as the Territory of Michigan did. 

By the Constitution, Congress has power to ad- 
mit new States, but no other political power can 
interfere in the internal concerns of the United 
States Territories, except Congress. All the laws 
of the Territorial Legislatures are subject to the 
assent or dissent of Congress. The civil and crim- 
inal codes of the Territories are the result of the 
authority of Congress, either directly or indirect- 
ly. In fine, the government of the Territories ex- 
ists in Congress. By the ordinance of 1787, the 
people of any Territory, when they should num- 
ber 60,000, were promised that they should be re- 
ceived into the Confederacy under a State Gov- 
ernment. But is a promise the completion of a 
promise? Can the ordinance of 1787 carry itself 
into operation? Was it intended by that ordi- 
nance, that the people, ex mero motu could come 
into the Confederacy under a State Government ? 

The sovereignty of the Territories is in Con- 
gress. The colonists must wait the pleasure of 
Congress to admit them into the Union as a State. 
They have no right to rise and throw off the gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

But, whatever disposition this court may make 
of the cause before it, it is to be hoped that the 
doctrine of the defendants in error, that the peo- 
ple of the Territories can form States without the 
consent of their sovereign, the Congress of the 
United States, and demand admittance into the 
Union as a matter of right, will find no counte- 
nance here. 

The court adjourned till to-morrow. 


a 
THE SOFT ANSWER. 
BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


“Pll give him law to his heart’s content, the 
scoundrel!” said Singleton, walking backward 
and forward, in an angry state of excitement. 

“Don’t call harsh names, Mr. Singleton,” said 
lawyer Trueman, looking up from the mass of pa- 
pers before him, and smiling in a quiet, benevolent 
way, that was peculiar to him. 

“Every man should be known by histrue name. 
Williams is a scoundrel, and so he ought to be 
called!” responded the client, with increasing 
warmth. ‘ 

“Did you ever do a reasonable thing in your 
life when you were angry?” asked Mr. Trueman, 
whose age and respectability gave him the license 
to speak thus freely to his young friend, for whom 
he was endeavoring to arrange some business diffi- 
culty with his former partner. 

“T can’t say that I ever did, Mr. Trueman ; but 
now, I have good reason for being angry, and the 
language I use, in reference to Williams, is but 
the expression of a sober and rational conviction,” 
replied Singleton, a little more calmly. 

“Did: you pronounce him a scoundrel before 
you received this reply to your last letter?” asked 
Mr. Trueman. 

“No, [did not; but that letter confirmed my 
previously formed impressions of his character.” 

“But I cannot find, in that letter, any evidence 
proving your late partner to be a dishonest man. 
He will not agree to your proposed mode of settle- 
ment, because he does not see it to be the most 
proper way.” 

“ F¥e won’t agree to it, because it is an honest 
and equitable mode of settlement, that is all! 
He wants to over-reach me, and is determined to 
to do so if he can!” responded Mr. Singleton, still 
excited. 

“There you are decidedly wrong,” said the law- 
yer. “You have both allowed yourselves to be- 
come angry, and are both unreasonable; and if I 
must speak plainly, I think you are the most un- 
reasonable, in the present case. Two angry men 
can never settle any business properly. You have 
unnecessarily increased the difficulties in the way 
of a speedy settlement, by writing Mr. Williams 
an angry letter, which he has responded to in the 
like unhappy temper. Now, if I am to settle this 
business for you, I must write all letters that pass 
to Mr. Williams, in future.” 

“But how can you properly express my views 
and feelings ?” 

“That I do not: wish to do, if your views and 
feelings are to remain as they now are—for any- 
thing like an adjustment of the difficulties, under 
such circumstances, I should consider hopeless,” 
replied Mr. Trueman. 

“Well, let me answer this letter, and after that, 
I promise that you shall have your own way. 

“No, I shall consent to no such thing. It is the 
reply to that letter which is to modify the negotia- 
tion for a settlement, in such a way as to bring 
success or failure ; and I have no idea of allowing 
you, in the present state of your mind, to write 
such an one as will most assuredly defeat an ami- 
cable adjustment.” 

Singleton paused for some time before making 
a reply. He had been forming in his mind a most 
cutting and bitter rejoinder to the letter just 
alluded to, and he was very desirous that Mr. 
Williams should have the benefit of knowing 
that he thought him a “tricky and deliberate 
scoundrel,” with other opinions of a similar char- 
acter. He found it, therefore, impossible to make 
up his mind to let the unimpassioned Mr. True- 
man write this most important epistle. 

“Indeed, I must write this letter, Mr. True- 
man,” he said. “There are some things that I 
want to say to him, which I know you won't write. 
You don’t seem to consider the position in which 
he has placed me by that letter, nor what is oblig- 
atory upon me. as a man of honor. I never allow 
any man to reflect upon me, directly or indirectly, 
without a prompt response.” 

“There is, in the Bible,” said Mr. Trueman, 
“a passage that is peculiarly applicable in the pres- 
ent case. Itis this—‘ A soft answer turneth away 
wrath, but grievous words stir up anger” I have 
found this t, in a life that has numbered 
more than double your years, to be one that may 
be safely and honorably adopted, in all cases. You 
blame Mr. Williams for writing you an angry let- 
ter, and are j t at certain expressions con- 
tained therein. Now, is it any more right for you 
to write an angry letter, with cutting epithets, 
than it is for him?” 

“But, Mr. Trueman”—— 

“T do assure you, my young friend,” said the 
lawyer, interrupting him, “that-I am acting in 
this case for your benefit, and not for my own ; 


and, as your adviser, you must submit, to 
my judgment, or I cannot consent to go on.” 





“If I will promise not to use any harsh lan- 
guage, will you not consent to let me write the let- 
ter?” urged the client. 

“You and I, in the present state of your mind, 
could not possibly come at the same conclusion in 
reference to what is harsh and what is mild,” said 
Mr. Trueman; “therefore I cannot consent that 
you shall write one word of the proposed reply—I 
must write it.” 

“Well, I suppose, then, I shall have to submit. 
When will it be ready ?” 

“ Come this afternoon, and I will give you the 
draft, which you can copy and sign.” 

In the afternoon, Mr. Singleton came, and re- 
ceived the letter prepared by Mr. Trueman. It 
ran thus, after the date and formal address— 

“T regret that my proposition did not meet your 
approbation. The mode of settlement which I sug- 
gested was the result of a careful consideration of 
our mutual interests. Be kind enough to suggest 
to Mr. Trueman, my lawyer, any plan which you 
think will lead to an early and amicable adjust- 
ment of our business. You may rely upon my con- 
sent to it, if it meets his approbation.” 

“Is it possible, Mr. Trueman, that you expect 
me tosign such a cringing letter as that ?” said 
Mr. Singleton, throwing it down, and walking 
backward and forward with great irritation of 
manner. 

“Well, what is your objection to it?” replied 
Mr. Trueman, mildly, for he was prepared for 
such an exhibition of feeling. 

“ Objection! How can you ask such a question ? 
Am I to go on my knees to him, and beg him to do 
me justice? No! Pll sacrifice every cent I’ve 
got in the world first, the scoundrel !” 

“You wish to have your business settled, do 
you not?’ asked Mr. Trueman, looking him 
steadily in the face. 

“Of course 1 do—honorably settled !” 

“ Well, let me hear what you mean by an honor- 
able settlement.” 

The young man hesitated a moment, and Mr. 
Trueman said, 

“Why, | mean”—— 

“You mean a settlement in which your interest 
shall be equally considered with that of Mr. Wil- 
liams.” 

“Yes, certainly, and that”—— 

“And that,” continued Mr. ‘Trueman, “ Mr. 
Williams in the settlement shall consider and treat 
you as a gentleman?” 

“Certainly 1 do; but that is more than he has 
done.” 

“Well, never mind. Let what is past go for as 
much as it is worth. The principal point of ac- 
tion is in the present.” 

“But Pll never send that mean, cringing letter, 
though.” 

“You mistake its whole tenor, I do assure you, 
Mr. Singleton. You have allowed your angry 
feelings to blind you. You certainly carefully 





considered before you adopted it. the proposed ba- | 


sis of a settlement, did you not ?” 

“Of course I dic.” 

“So the letter which I have prepared for you 
states. Now, as an honest and honorable man, you 
are, lam sure, willing to grant to him the same priv- 
ilege which you asked for yourself, viz: that of 
proposing a plan of settlement. Your proposition 
does not seem to please him; now it is but fair 


the settlement to be made—and in giving such an 
invitation, a gentleman should use gentlemanly 
language.” 


“ But he don’t deserve to be treated like a gen- | 


tleman. In fact he has no claim to the title,” said 
the young man. 
“If he has none, as you say, you profess to 


| 


be a gentleman, and all gentlemen should prove by | 


their actions and words that they are gentle-men.” 

“T can’t say that I am convinced by what you 
say ; but, as you seem to be bent on having it your 
own way, why, here, let me copy the thing and 
sign it,’ said the young man, suddenly changing 
his manner. 

“There, now,” he added, passing across the ta- 
ble the brief letter he had copied, “ I suppose he’ll 


but he’s mistaken. After it’sall over, ’ll take good 


care to tell him that it didn’t contain my senti- | 


ments.” 

Mr. Trueman smiled, as he took the letter, and 
went on to fold and direct it. 

“Come to-morrow afternoon, and I think we'll 
have things in a pretty fair way,” he said, looking 
up with his usual pleasant smile, as he finished the 
direction of the letter. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Singleton.” he said, as 
that gentleman entered his office on the succeed- 
ing day. 

“‘Good afternoon,’ responded the young man. 
“ Well, have you heard from that milk-and-water 
letter of yours? I can’t call it mine.” 

“Yes. here is the answer. Take a seat, and I 
will read it to you,” said the old gentleman. 

“ Well, let’s hear it.” 

“ Dear Grorce: I have your kind and gentle- 


| flattering testimonials Dr. 


manly note of yesterday, in reply to my harsh, un- | 
reasonable, and ungentlemanly one of the day be- | 


fore. 
you are ahead of me in becoming sane. I have 
examined, since I got your note, more carefully 
the tenor of your disposition for a settlement, and 
it meets my views precisely. My foolish anger 
kept me from seeing it before. Let our mutual 
friend, Mr. Trueman, arrange the matter accord- 
ing to the plan mentioned, and I shall most hearti- 
ly acquiesce. Yours, &c., 
“'THomas WILLIAMS.” 

“ He never wrote that letter in the world !” ex- 
claimed Singleton, starting to his feet. 

“You know his writing, I presume,” said Mr. 
Trueman, handing him the letter. 

“It’s Thomas Williams’s own hand, as I live!” 
ejaculated Singleton, on glancing at the letter. 
“My old friend, Thomas Williams, the best-na- 
tured fellow in the world!” he continued, his 
feelings undergoing a sudden and entire revolu- 
tion. “ What a fool I have been!” 

“And what a fool Ihave been!” said Thomas 
Williams, advancing from an adjoining room, at 
the same time extending his hand towards Single- 
ton. 
“God bless you, my dear friend!” exclaimed 
Singleton, grasping his hand. “Why, what has 
been the matter with us both ?” 

“My young friend,,” said old Mr. Trueman, 
one of the kindest-hearted men in the world, rising 
and advancing towards them, “I have known you 
long, and have always esteemed you both. This 
pleasant meeting and reconciliation, you perceive, 
is of my arrangement. Now, let me give you a 
precept that will make friends and keep friends. 
{t has been my motto through life, and I don’t 
know that I have an enemy in the world. It is, 

“ 4 soft answer turneth anay wrath, but grievous 
words stir up anger.” 


For the National Era. 
O NATURE, PLL LEAN ON THY FOND BOSOM 
STILL. 


A MELODY. 


BY CHARLES H. BRAINARD. 
Let the cloud of adversity blot every star 
Which gleams o’er being’s wild murmuring rill, 
While I see not a planet of hope shine afar, 
O Nature, I'll lean on thy fond bosom still! 

And draw from the melody breathed from thy lyre 
A happiness only bestowed on the soul : 
Which, warmed with the beams of thy glorious fire, 

Would eagerly list where thy harmonies roll. 


Let friends with the changes of fortune and state, 
Like wind-shaken leaves of the forest, depart; 
Still, still can I bear with a smile every fate, 
If I feel but the life-giving throb of thy heart. 
Yes, yes, like a child who has wandered away 
Afar from his home, to some lone distant plain, 
I'll seek, humbly seek, fur a wandering ray, 
And turn to thy teachings, O mother, again. 


I ask not for smiles if thy favors appear, 
1 ask not for wealth if thy jewels but fall, 
Iask not for station if thou dwellest here, 
But spurn from my bosom the treasures of all. 
No matter if man from my path turn away, 
As I wearily walk o’er this sin-darkened sod; 
For, Nature, I catch in thy glorious ray 
A hope-sparkiing flash from the throne of my God. 


REED Soe 

Cuarrry.—‘I fear,” said a country curate to his 
flock, “when I explained to you, in my last char- 
ity sermon, that philanthropy was the love of our 
species, you must have misunderstood me to say 
specie, Which may account for the smallness of the 
collection. You will prove, I hope, by your pres- 
ent contribution, that you are no longer laboring 
under the same mistake.” 





An Astronomica, Pun.—When Sir William 
Hamilton announced to the Royal Irish Academy 
his discovery of the central sun—the star round 
which our orb of day and his planetary attendants 
revolve—a waggish member exclaimed, “ What! 
our sun’s son! why that must be a grand sun!” 

IE Fa 

Lorp Patmerston has instructed the British 
consuls in Egypt not to administer to the estate 
of any deceased British subject whose affairs are 
in any way mixed up with slave transactions. 

obinus, 

The greatest stand ever made for civilization— 
the ink-stand— Man in the Moon. 

Seka ST 

Go to work honestly ; the world denies a living 

to no one who is willing to work for it. 


We have both been playing the fool; but | 


R. J. WHITE, Eclectic Botanic Physician, respectfally 
tenders his professional services to the citizens of Cin- 
cinnati and vicinity. Office, residence, and Botanic Medicine 
Store, on Sixth street, near Main, opposite the Galt House. 
Those at a distance who cannot call on or send for him, whose 
cases are not beyond the reach of all medicines, by forwarding 
to him a statement of their age, the length of time they have 
been afflicted, symptoms, progress, and general nature of their 
complaints, (cash panying such stat: t, postage paid,) 
may procure the remedies necessary for their cure. f 

Dr, W. having made chronic diseases an especial study, he 
would respectfully invite the attention of all those who are 
laboring under complaints of long standing to the above, as 
he feels fully warranted, by past success, in promising speedy 
relief. 

In addition to his stock of fresh Vegetable Medicines, he 
also prepares and keeps constantly on hand his celebrated 
Vegetable Elixir, Vegetable Pills, and Indian Compound. 

The Vegetable Elixir, from the unprecedented which 
has attended its use, may be regarded as an infallible remecy 
for colds, coughs, consumptions, spitting of blood, pain in the 
side and breast, irritation and soreness of the lungs, bronchi- 
tis, difficulty of breathing, hectic fever, night sweats, emacia- 
tion and general debility, asthma, influenza, whooping cough, 
and croup. Every family should keep the Vegetable Elixir 
on hand, not only to cure any of the above diseases already 
contracted, when it is almost the only source of hope, but to 
counteract the tendency of the climate to consumptive com- 
plaints, and to be used as a preventive medicine iu all those 
cases proceeding from cold. ; 

The Magic Liniment, from its extraordinary healing vir- 
tues, has acquired an unrivalled reputation, superseding all 
similar preparations, and is used with great confidence as an 
unfailing cure for rheumatism, neuralgia, bruises, sprains, 
cuts, dislocations, burns, scalds, old sores, weakness, stiffness 
of the jeints, swelling of the glands of the throat, bronchitis, 
white swelling, and swellings and inflammatious generally, 
diseases of the spine, toothache, aches and pains wherever lo- 
cated, affections of the kidneys, spleen, liver, heart, and lungs. 
It has been employed with eminent advantage in cholera, 
cholera morbus, cramp and wind cholic, fevers, fever and 
agne, piles, &c. The Magic Liniment has proved of superior 
elficacy in the treatment of disorders to which horses are lia- 
ble, such as strains, galls, cuts, scalds, corks, scratches, 
sweeny, stiffness of the joints, colic, bots, &c. This Liniment 
is immeasurably superior to any similar preparation known in 
Europe or America, and every family should be supplies 
with it. 

The Vegetable Pills have now become a standard medicine, 
universally approved, and justly esteemed the best pill now 
known. They unite great ‘power with mildness of action, and 
operate throughout the whole length of the alimentary canal, 
which they thoroughly cleanse. ‘They never fail to produce 
healthy action; they may be given to every age and sex; they 
remove all offensive accumulations in the bowels ; they do not 
bring on subsequent constipation or costiveness; they stimu- 
late all the surrounding organs toa healthy state; and they 
are of great utility in all cases where physic is required. As 
a Medicine for Females, the Vegetable Pills are unequalled. 
Acting upon the secretions and excretions, they remove from 
the system all obstructions and impurities; and, carrying 
away the morbid humors which occasion a sluggish and une- 
qual circulation of the blood to the extremities, they impart 
to the skin the glow of health, leaving it clear and blooming. 
They may be taken with entire safety and decided advantag¢ 
in every variety of disease, in every peculiarity of circum- 
stance and situation, by all ages and both sexes, wherever a 
cathartic, laxative, or alterative medicine may be required. 

‘The Indian Compound.—This is the only infallible remedy 
for scrofula, or king’s evil, white swellings, syphilitic and 
mercurial diseases, cancerous ulcers, ulcers of all kinds, erup- 
tions on the skin, diseases of the bones, affections of the liver, 
dyspepsia, costiveness, rheumatism, gout, and all nervous anu 
chronic complaints occurring in debilitated constitutions. 
‘This agreeable compound is warranted as an infallible purifier 
of the blood, actually accomplishing all that it has been as 
serted sarsaparilla would do, but has never performed. 11 
cleanses and purifies the blood, strengthens the stomach, re- 
moves dyspeptic influences, soothes the nerves, checks all 
consumptive habits, and removes internal obstructions and 
diseases that would otherwise cause injury to the liver ani 
lungs. It is the most certain eradicator of constitutional an. 








| hereditary complaints that can be employed, in the present 


state of medical science. It is, in fact, the only remedy upon 
which a reasonable hope of permanent recovery can be found- 
ed, in those cases where the virus of the parent causes a de- 
velopment of scrofula or syphilis in the child, and in all com 
plicated cases, as in persons whose constitutions are broken 
down by mercury and arsenic, or by an improper or injudi- 
cious treatment of disease in general. Dr. White has used the 


dndian Compound with distinguished success in the treatment 


of the maladies named above, and found it equally efficacious 


er ‘. | to all, to the infant as well as to the adult. Working its way 
that he should be invited to state how he wishes | ¢ r, 


through the system with silent and effective power, it giver 
tone and energy to both the sccretory and excretory organs, 
and, as a remedy for the removal of Female Obstructions ana 
other diseases, it is infallible. Persons afflicted with any ten- 
dency to eruptive diseases, inflammatory or chronic rheuma- 
tism, inflammation of the throat or tousils, or other disorders 
indicating or growing out of radical impurity of the blovd, are 
advised to provide themselves with this medicine. Dr. Whit 
has used the Indian Compound, with the most gratifying re- 
suits, in the treatment of a great number of cases of Syphi- 
litic Diseases. Even in the worst forms of this loathsome af- 
fection, when the poison has been absorbed and taken into the 
circulating mass, the Indian Compound has promptly and 
thoroughly eradicated the virus from the system, and pro- 
duced radical and permanent cures. 

The first No. of Dr. White’s Eclectic Journal of Health has 
been issued from the press, and is now ready for gratuitous 
distribution to all who may desire to be better informed as to 
the best means of curing and preventing disease, and promot- 
ing health and longevity. In this No. of the Journal may be 
found interesting notices of some of the maladies mentioned 


- ps ‘ ) | above, together with the uses and value of Dr. White’s reme- 
think me a low-spirited fellow, after he gets that; | fi 


dies for their relief and cure. They may be had at his office 
and Botanic Medicine Store, ou Sixth street, near Main, oppo- 
site the Galt House. 

The following are a few, taken from a large number of the 
/hite has received and is receiving 
from those who may be seen here, and whose integrity no une 
will doubt: 

CINCINNATI, 1846. 

Dear Sir: Two or three years ago, in consequence of ex- 
posure, I was seized with a violent cold, which was soon 10l- 
lowed by a bad cough, attended with free expectoration of a 
frothy mucus, streaked with blood. At the same tiine, | was 
greatly debilitated by night sweats, and suffered much from 
pain and soreness in the breast, and inflammation of the stom- 
ach and bowels. My lungs and liver were both alarmingly af- 
fected, and my friends looked upon my case as hopeless. 

For two years I was treated by soms of the ablest of the 
faculty in the city, but without experiencing any benefit 
whatever. I also used many of the most noted remedies of the 
day, in the hope that among them all I might meet with some- 
thing that would give me relief. The hope was a vain one. At 
last 1 was providentially advised to apply to you, sir; and the 
result is, I am still alive, and in the enjoyment of excellent 
health. My recovery was so rapid and complete, that, when | 
returned to the foundry, and resumed my business there, my 
fellow workmen looked upon me with astonishment, and sev- 
eral of them have since told me that they had given up all 
expectation of ever seeing me alive. 

am induced to make this statement from a desire that the 
afflicted may know the benefit I have derived from the use of 
your Vegetable Elixir, Magic Liniment, and Vegetable Pills, 
and to urge them to a like employment of these remedies. 
Gratefully and respectfully yours 
THOMAS CHAMBERS. 

Dr. WuiTE. 

P. S. To remove the doubts of the incredulous, you are at 
liberty to refer to me at Messrs. Greenwood & Co.’s foundry, 
or at my residence. ae Ge 
CINCINNATI, 1846. 

Dear Sir: I certify that I have made much use of Dr. 
White’s Magic Liniment in my family, and have found it 
valuable in so many cases of injury and illness, that I have 


| come to regard it as indispensable to the health and comfort 





of my family. I have used it with great advantage in bruises, 
sealds, burns, &c., and have successfully employed it in treat- 


| ing the petty illnesses and more serious complaints of myself 


and children. In fact, it would be difficult to say what it is 
not good for. Some time ago, I had an attack of fever and 
ague; and notwithstanding the many remedies I used, and 
the medical aid I employed, I did not experience the slightest 
relief. Happening, fortunately, to have a bottle of Magic Lin- 
iment in my house, and believing it to be good for almost ev- 
ery other form of complaint, I determined to try it for fever 
and ague also. I accordingly put ten or fifteen drops into a 
tea cup half full of water, and took it when the chill was on. 
In a very short time the chill passed off, and was followed by 
a profuse perspiration, which continued the greater part of 
the night. In this way I cured fever and ague, and have had 
no return of it since. At another time I was very much af- 
flicted with piies, and found no relief until I resorted again to 
the Magic Liniment, or, as my wife calls it, “cure all.” This 
time I diluted the Liniment with sweet oil, applied it to che 
parts, and was almost immediately relieved of all pain, aad in 
a short time my cure was perfect and permanent. I do be- 
lieve it is good for more diseases than any remedy known. | 
always keep it in my family, and recommend others to do the 
same. EBENEZER HUNT. 

Dr. J. WuirTe. 

CincInNATI, 1846. 

Dear Sir: About twelve years ago, at the turn of life, | 
was so imprudent as to wade into the water, which brought 
upon me a complication of female and other complaints, my 
sufferings from which for many years rendered life a burden. 
My head was disordered, my spine became diseased, my liver 
was affected, attended with dyspepsia. I was afilicted with 
palpitation of the heart; I had frequent attacks of inflamma- 
tory rheumatism, causing an enlargement of the joints; my 
skin assumed a sallow, dark, spotted appearance, and I was 
left the mere wreck of a human being. 

During the long period of my sufferings, I was under the 
care of the best physicians of the country, but from whose 
treatment I received no benefit. I had almost abandoned the 
hope of recovery, believing all means of cure had been tried 
upon me in vain, when my attention was called to a case, in 
many particulars similar to my own, reported in the newspa- 
pers as having been successfully treated by you. I imimedi- 
ately determined to place myself also under your care. In a 
very short time, after taking your Vegetable Elixir and Vege- 
table Pills, and applying your Magic Liniment, I began to 
experience a decided change for the better, and in a few weeks 
I felt that my health was entirely restored. Indeed, the 
change in my appearance was so great and so sudden, that 
many of my friends, who had not seen me for a few months 
before, did not readily recognise me. If it can be the means 
of saving others of my sex the misery and pain I have suffer- 
ed during a period of nearly twelve years, | shall esteem my- 
self singularly fortunate. 

I will observe, in conclusion, that your remedies deserve « 
place in every family in the country, and I am sure they will 
have, as their extellence becomes more generally known. 

THIKZA A. LUKENS. 


Dr. J. Wutrte. Jan. 21. 


oa PERIODICALS.— 

REPUBLICATION OF 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immedi- 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful 
clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the 
originals—Blackwood’s Muguzine being an exact fac-simile 
of the Edinburgh edition. 

The widespread fame of these splendid Periodicals renders 
it needless to say much in their praise. As literary organs, 
they stand far in advance of any works of a similar stamp now 
published, while the political complexion of each is marked 
by a dignity, candor, and forbearance, not often found in works 
of a party character. 

Tong seer the views of the three great jes in Eng- 
land—Whig, Tory, and Radical. “ Blackwood” and the “ Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whig, 
and the “Westminster” Radical. The “North British” is 
of a more religious cast, being under the editorial supervision 
of the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, Edinburgh, and Sir David Brew- 
ster, and representing more particularly the Free Church 
movement in Scotland. 

The prices of the Reprints are less than one-third of those 
of the foreign copies, and, while they are equally well got up, 
they afford all that advantage to the American over the Eng- 
lish reader. 

TERMS. 


PAYMENT TO BE MADE IN ADVANCE. 





For any one of the four Reviews, $3.00 per annum. 
For any two of the Reviews, 5.00 do. 
For any three of the Reviews, 7.00 do. 
For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 do. 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, 3.00 = do. 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews 10.00 do. 


CLUBBING. 

Four copies of all or any of the above works will be sent to 
one address, on payment of the regular subscription for three, 
the fourth copy being gratis. 

O¢e~ Remittances and communications must be made in all 
cases without expense to the publishers. The former may al- 
ways be done through a postmaster, by handing him the 
t to be remitted, taking his receipt, and forwarding the 








LUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERREAN GALLERY, 
AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ FURNISHING DEPOTS; 
awarded the gold and silver medals, four first premiums, an 
two — honors, at the National, the Massachusetts, the 
New York, and Pennsylvania Exhibitions, respectively, for 
the most splendid colored Daguerreotypes and best apparatus 
ever exhibited. 

Portraits taken in exquisite style, without regard to weather. 

Instructions given in the art. 

A large assortment of apparatus and stock always on hand, 
at the lowest cash prices. 

New York, 251 Broadway; Philadelphia, 136 Chesnut street ; 
Boston, 75 Court and aisover streets; Baltimore, 205 Bal- 
timore street; Washington, Pennsylvania avenue; Peters- 
burg, Virginia, Mechanics’ Hall; Cincinnati, Fourth and 
Walnut, and 176 Main street; Saratoga S Broadway ; 





prings. 
Paris, 127 Vieille Rue du Temple; Liverpool, 32 Church 
street. . Jan. 





receipt by mail, post paid; or the money may be enclosed in 
a letter, postpaid, directed to the publishers. 

N. B. The postage on all these Periodieals is reduced by 
the late post-office law to about one-third the former rates, 
making a very important saving in the expense to mail sub- 
seribers. 

In most of the large Cities und Towns lying on the princi- 
pal eaiak and stenmbent routes in the United States, these 
periodicals will be delivered FREE OF POSTAGE. 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., Publishers, 

Jan. 7.—6m 112 Fulton street, New York. 


ILLIAM BIRNEY, Cincinnati, Ohio. at La 
W "‘irad Commissions? to teke Dt sikamraat pot mee 
ledgments of Decker the Stutes of Vermont and Connecti- 
cut, offers his services for the jon of claims in the Fed- 
eral and _ conti of ape wig in the courts of _— 
county. ce on street, two doors west of op- 
posite the Methodist concern. Jan. 7, 
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NSENSIBLE PERSPIRATION —Insensible perspiration 

is the great evacuation for the impurities of the body. It 
will be noticed that a thick cloudy mist issues from all points 
of the surface of the body, which indicates that this pers} ira- 
tion flows og gy pod when we are in health, but ceases 
when we are sick. Life cannot be sustained without it. it is 
thrown off from the blood and other juices of the body, ana 
disposes by this means of nearly all the impurities within yy 
The language of Scripture is, “Tn the blood is the lite.” If it 
ever becomes impure, it may be traced directly to the stop 
page of the insensible perspiration. Thus we see, ail that is 
necessary, when the blood is stagnant or infected, is to open 
the pores, and it relieves itself from all impurities instantly, 
Its own heat and vitality are sufficient without one particle 
of medicine, except to open the pores upon the surface. Thuy 
we see the folly of taking so many infernal remedies. Aj) 
practitioners, however, direct their efforts to restore the jn 
sensible perspiration. ‘The ‘Thompgonian, for instance, sieams. 
the Hydropathist shrouds us in wet blankets, the Homorpathist 
deals out infinitessimals, the Ailopathist bleeds and doves ys 
with mercury, and the blustering Quack gorges us with pills 
pills, pills. : 

To give some idea of the amount of the inseusible perspir 
tion, we will state that the learned Dr. Lewenhock ascertaine, 
that five-eighths of all we receive into the stomach passed of 
by this means. In other words, if wé eat and drink eip)t 
pounds per day, we evacuate five pounds of it by the insengs; 


ble perspiration. This is none other than the used-up part; 
cles of the blood and other juices, giving place to the new ay { 
fresh ones. ‘To check this, therefore, is to retain in the sy 


tem five-eighths of all the virulent matter that nature 
mands should leave the body. By a sudden transition froyy 
heat to cold, the pores are stopped, the perspiration ceas 

and disease begins at once to develop itself. Heuce a top} aye 
of this flow of the juices originates so many complaints,  {¢ js 
stopping the pores that overwhelms mankind with cong} 

cvlds, and consumption. Nine-tenths of the world die troy, 


diseases induced by a stoppage of the insensible perspirat 
Let me ask, now, every candid mind, what courve sees ¢)), 
most reasonable to pursue, to unstop the pores after they are 
closed? Would you give physic to unstop the pores! Or 
would you apply something that would do this upon the sy, 
face, where the clogging actually is! And yet | know of no 
physician who makes any external application to effect it. U), 
der these circumstances, I present to physicians, and to «|| 
others, McAlister’s ALLL-HEALING OINTMENT, or the 
WOLDS SALVE. It has power to restore perspiration on 
the feq, on the head, around old sures, upon the chest—j), 
short, upon any part of the body, whether diseased slightly or 
severely. It has power to cause all external sores, scrofiilous 
humors, skin diseases, and poisonous wounds, to discharge 
their putrid matter, and then heals them. It is a remedy that 
sweeps off the whole catalogue of cutaneous disorders, and r 
stores the entire cuticle to its healthy functions. It is « rey 
edy that forbids the necessity of so many aud deleterious 


drugs taken into the stomach. It is a remedy that neither 
sickens, gives inconvenience, nor is dangerous to the intes- 
tines. It preserves and defends the surface from al! derange- 
ment of its functions. The surface is the outlet of five-eigliths 
of the bile and used-up matter within. It is pierced with mil- 
lions of openings, to relieve the intestines. Stgp up these 
pores, and death knocks at your door. It is righfMy termed 
all-healing; for there is scarcely a disease, external er inter- 
nal, that it will not benefit. I have used it for the last four- 
teen years for all diseases of the chest, consumption, liver, in- 
volving the utmost danger and responsibility; and | declare, 
before Heaven and man, that not in one single case has it 


failed to benefit, when the paticnt was within the reach of 


mortal means. I have had physicians learned in the protes 
sion, I have had ministers of the gospel, judges on the bench, 
aldermen and lawyers, gentlemen of the highest erudition, and 
multitudes of the poor, use it in every vuriety of way; «nd 
there has beef but one voice, one united universal voice 


Ay- 
ing, “ McAlister, your ointment is good.” ? 


Consumption.—It can hardly be credited that a salve can 
have any effect upon the lungs, seated aa they are within the 
system. But if placed upon the chest, it penetrates directly 
to the lungs, separates the poisonous particles that are con- 
suming them, and expels them from the system. 11 ced not 
say that it is curing persons of consumption continually, al- 
though we are told it is eainese. I care not what is suid, 
so long as I can eure several thousand persons yearly. 

Headache.—The salve has cured persons of the headache of 
twelve years’ standing, and who had it regularly every week 


80 that vomiting often took place. Deafness and earache are 
helped with like success. 
Cold Feet.—Consumptionn, liver complaint, pains in the 


shest or side, falling off of the hair, one or the other, always 
accompanies cold feet. It is a sure sign of disease in the sys 
tem to have cold feet. The salve will cure every case ; 
In scrofula, erysipelus, salt rheum, liver complaint, sore 
eyes, quinsy, sore throat, bronchitis, broken or sore bre 
pues, all chest diseuses, such as asthma, oppression, puiis ; 
also, sore lips, chapped hands, tumors, cutuneous err , 
nervous diseases, and of the spine, there is probably no med- 


icine now known so good ; and as for burs, it has not its equ 
in the world. : 

Pimples on the Fuce, Masculine Skin, Gross Surf 
frst action is to expel all humor. It will not cease dy 
till the face is free from any matter that may be lodged w 
the skin, and frequently breaking out to the surface. 
heals. When there is nothing but grossness, or dull repul- 
sive surface, it begins to soften and soften, until the skin be- 
comes as smooth and delicate as a child’s. 

Worms.—If parents knew how fatal most medicines were ¢ 
children, taken inwardly, they would be slow ¢ 
them, especially “mercurial lozenges,” called “im 
lozenges,” vermifuges, pills, &c. The truth is, no one can te! 
invariably, when worms are present. Now, let me s iy to pa- 
rents, that this salve will always tell if a child has worms. It 
will drive every vestige of them away. There is probably no 
medicine on the face of the earth at once so sure and so | 
in the expulsion of worms. 

Toilet.—Although I have said little about it as a hair ré 
storative, yet I will stake it against the world. They may 
bring their oils, far and near, and mine will restore the hair 
two cases to their one. 

Old Sores.—That some sores are an outlet to the impurities 
of the system, is because they cannot pass off through the nat- 
ural channels of the insensible perspiration. If such sores 
are healed up, the impurities must have some other outlet, or 
it will endanger life. This salve will always provide for such 
emergencies. 

Rheumatism.—It removes almost immediately the inflam 
mation and swelling, when the pain of course ceases. In all 
cases of fever, the difficulty lies in the pores being locked wp, 
so that the heat and perspiration cannot pass off. If the least 
moisture can be started, the crisis has passed, and the danger 
is over. The all-healing ointment will, in all cases of fevers, 
almost instantly unlock the skin, and bring forth the perspi 
ration. 

Scald Head.—We have cured cases that actually defied 
every thing known, as well as the ability of fifteen or twenty 
doctors. One man told us he had spent five hundred dollars on 
his children without any benefit, when a few boxes of the 
ointment cured them. 

Corns.—Occasional use of the ointment will always keep 
corns from growing; people need never be troubled with them 
if they will use it. 

As a Fumily Medicine, no man can measure its value. So 
long as the stars roll along over the heavens, so long as man 
treads the earth subject to all infirmities of the flesh, so lon 
as disease and sickness is known, just so long will this good 
ointment be used and esteemed. When man ceases 
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from off 


the earth, then the demand will cease, and not till then. 
JAMES McALISTER & CO., 
Sole Proprietors of the above Medicine 

0 Price 25 cents and 50 cents. 

As the Al!-healing Ointment has been greatly connterfeited, 
we have given this caution to the public, that “no ointment 
will be genuine unless the names of James McAlister, or Juices 
McAlister § Co., are WRITTEN With & PEN upon EVERY la- 
bel.” Now, we hereby offer « reward of five hundred dollars, 
to be paid on conviction, in any of the constituted courts oi 
the United States, of any individual counterfeiting our name 


and ointment. 
&F"To be had of ELY & CAMPBELL, Lower Market, b 


tween Main and Sycamore streets; alao, of G. F. THOMAS, 
Main street, between Third and Fourth, Cincinnati. Jan 

O<s~ Wil the papers friendly to freedoin please give the 
following advertisement an insertion, and oblige 


BELA MARSH 
NCONSTITUTIONALITY OF SLAVERY, by Lysax- 
der Spooner ; published by BELA Marsu, and for sale 
at 25 Cornhill, Boston, and at the ANT!-SLavery Deposiro 
RY, No. 5 Spruce street, New York. Price 25 cents. Post- 


age on the boo® for any distance is but 6 cents. A person re- 
mitting $1, post paid, can have four copies sent by mail. A 
liberal discount will be made to booksellers and agents who 
buy to sell again. 

Xs Will the publishers of Auti-Slavery papers please to 


keep a supply on hand for sale ? 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 
Mr. Garrison, disagreeing to its conclusions on the ground 
that the words of the Constitution do not fully express the 
intentions of its authors, yet says: “His logie may be fanlit- 


less, as a merely logical effort. We admit Mr. Spooner’s rea- 
soning to be ingenious—perhaps, as an effort of logic, unan 
swerable. It impresses us as the production of a mind equally 
honest and acute. Its ability, and the importance of the sub 


ject on which it treats, will doubtless secure for it a wide cir- 
culation and a careful perusal.” 

Mr. Joshua Leavitt says: “It is unanswerable. There will 
never be an honest attempt to answer it. Neither priest nor 
politician, lawyer nor judge, will ever dare undertake to sunder 
that iron-linked chain of argument which runs straiglt 
through the book, from beginuing to end.” 

Mr. Gerrit Smith, in a letter to the Liberty Press, (Utica, 
says: “Itis admirable. I warmly commend it te you and your 
readers. High as were my opinions of his ability, they 
higher now that I have read his argument in favor ot his j. 
sition that there is no legal or constitutional slavery in this 
nation.” “ 

Mr. N. P. Rogers, agreeing with some of its positions, ani 
disagreeing with ethers, says: “It is a splendid essay. If the 
talent laid out in it were laid out at the bar, it would make 
the author distinguished and rich. This essay should give 
the author a name at the Boston bar. It wiil at the bar of pos- 
terity.” 

Samuel E. Sewall, Esq., says: “It merits general atten- 
tion, not merely from the importance of the subject, but from 
the masterly manner in which it is handled. It every where 
overflows with thought. We regard it as a grand arsenal of 
legal weapons, to be used in the great contest between Liberty 
and Slavery. I hope it will receive the widest circulation.” 

J. Fulton, jun., (Penn.,) says: “ Now that I have read it, | 
feel bound to say that it is the most clear and luminous pro- 
duction that I have ever read on the subject. It begins with- 
out a line of preface, and ends without a word of apolegy. It 
is a solid mass of the most brilliant argument, unbroken. as it 
seems to me, by a single flaw, and treads down as dust every 
thing whieh has preceded it on that subject. Let every friend 
of the slave read the work without delay. I believe it is des- 
tined to give a new phase to our struggle.” 

Richard Hildreth, Esq., says: “No one can deny tu the 
resent work the merit of great ability and great learning. 
f any one wishes to sce this argument handled in a masterly 

manner, With great clearness and plainness, and an array of 
constitutional learning, which, in the hands of most lawyers, 
would have expanded into at least three royal octavos, we 
commend them to Mr. Spouner’s modest pamphlet of one hun- 
dred and fifty-six pages.” 

Elihu Burritt says: “It evinces a depth of legal erudition 
which would do honor to the first jurist of the age.” 

The True American (Cortland county, New York) says: 
“Tt is an imperishable and triumphant work—a law argument 
that would add to the fame of the most famed jurist, living or 
dead.” 

The Bangor Gazette says: “It is indeed a masterly argu- 
ment. Nowne, unprejudiced, who has supposed that that in- 
strument (the Constitution) contained guarantees of slavery 
or who has had doubts upon the point, can rise from the peru- 
sal without feeling relieved from the supposition that our great 
national charter is one of slavery, and not of freedom. And no 
lawyer can read it without admiring, besides its other great 
excellences, the clearness of its style and its logical precision.” 

The Hampshire Herald (Northampton) says: “ It is worthy 
of the most gifted intellect in the country.” 

The Worcester County Gazette says: “Mr. Spooner, we 
think, has clearly shown that it (slavery) has no constitutional 
foundation.” 

The Liberty Press (Utica) says: “The author labors to 
show, and does show, that slavery in this country is uncousti- 
tutional, and unsustained by law, either State or Federal.” 

The Granite Freeman says : “ We wish every yoter in the 
Union could have the opportunity of reading this magnificent 
argument. We should hear no more, after that, of the “com 
promises of the Constitution,’ as an argument to close the 
lips and palsy the hands of those who abhor slavery, and labor 
for its removal.” 

The Charter Oak says: “Of its rare merit as a controver: 
sial argument it is superfluous to speak. It may, in fact, be 
regarded as unanswerable; and we are persuaded that its ge1'- 
eral circulation would give a new aspect to the anti-slavery 
cause, by exploding the popular but mistaken notion that sla- 
very is somehow entrenched behind the Constitution.” 

The Albany Patriot says: “This effort of Mr. Spooner is 4 
remarkable one in many respects. It is unrivalled in the sim- 
plicity, clearness, and force of style with which it is executed. 

he argument is original, steel-ribbeJ, and triumphant. |t 
bears down all opposition. Pettifogging, black-letter duilness 
and pedantry, special pleading and demagogism, all retire be- 
foreit. If every lawyer in the country could have it put into 
his hands, and be induced to study it as he does bis brief, it 
would alone overthrow slavery. There is moral firmness 
enough in it for that purpose.” v 

e Chronotype calls it “one of the most magnificent con- 
stitutional arguments ever produced in any country. It needs 
such a work as Mr. Spooner’s on constitutional law to make 
the Constitution of the least value to us as a shield of rights 

The Liberty Gazette (Burlington, Vermont) says: “This 
work cannot be too highly praised or too extensively circulat- 
ed. Its reasoning is conclusive ; aud no one can read it without 
being convinced that the Constitution, instead of being the 
friend and protector of slavery, is a purely anti-slavery doct- 

” 
mThe Indiana Freeman says: “Every Abolitionist shonld 
have this admirable work, and keep it in constant circulation 
his neighbors. 
"The abn Zigis says: “This work is one of the ablest, 
perhaps the ablest review of all the arguments pro and co”, 
upon the subject of slavery, that has yet emanated from the 
American press. No one who feels the least interest whatever 
in this great question should fail to possess himself of a copy: 
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